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Are You Holding — 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 


many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 


highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 


trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 


and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi-— 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 48 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and _ that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 
to make the most of new opportunities. 


KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 


Mail this coupon for 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


( Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


further information, 
or better still send us 


a list of your holdings CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 

my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
C1 Income () Capital Enhancement C) Safety 

It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will | 
point “_ way to better so  OPEETE VE CTEETCLeT. ee ee ee ee eee 


Address 
(Nov. 29) 


investment results. 
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DO THE STOCKHOLDERS, the bankers, 
lawyers, brokers, accountants and everyone 
else who reads your yearly presentation of 
facts and figures really understand—have a 
vivid grasp of what you are doing? 


Here in this whimsical 80 picture and cap- 
tion book is financial reporting in an ob- 
jective and truly understanding way. Any 
resemblance between the material in this 
book and actual corporations is slightly co- 
incidental ! 





“, . . your Board Chairman and President 
deplore the necessity of again passing a 
dividend. Reserve for bonus and retirement 
plans once again demand the retention of 
earnings.” 


ANY STOCKHOLDER will readily com-. 
prehend the situation of the corporation 
when the statements made are so graphi- 
cally brought home as here. 





“. . . in November, liabilities threatened 
to quadruple.” 


AS FINANCIAL EXPERTS of long 
standing, Messrs. Robert K. Heimann and 
Roger P. Fox, editors of Forbes Magazine 
of Business, have given free rein to inter- 
pret a mythical company. The result is a 
book you will enjoy—and want to give to 
all your friends and stockholders.* 


Dear Stockholder 


$1.50 at all bookstores 

*Write for special rates on orders for 25 or more 
copies. 

B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York I!, N. Y., Dept. FW-11-29 
i... aa eee Please send me........ 
copies of DEAR STOCKHOLDER—at $1.50 
each. (On N.Y.C. orders add 2%). 
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A message 
from Schenley Industries, Inc. 


[ Excerpt from the 1950 Annual Report to Stockholders | 


forces in Korea and the mobili- 

zation of men and resources in 
this country and other free nations to 
attain and secure peace throughout 
the world, mean far-reaching changes 
in our economy and national life, and 
greater responsibilities for manage- 
ment. 


Mer: ACTION by United Nations 


Industrial output, personal incomes 
and the size of the working force 
have already reached peace-time 
highs. Purchasing power is being lim- 
ited, however, by rising consumer 
goods prices and higher taxes. 


Beyond these general factors which 
are influencing every business, our 
own operations and responsibilities 
will be affected by the fact that under 
conditions of mobilization, the use of 
alcohol is greatly increased. Ethyl 
alcohol is a basic raw material. Regu- 
larly, it goes into the manufacture of 
hundreds of articles of every-day com- 
merce, such as anti-freeze solutions, 
shellac, pharmaceuticals and others. 
Government statistics indicate these 
requirements totaled approximately 
190,000,000 gallons in the year ended 
June 30, 1950. 


IN TIMES OF MOBILIZATION, alcohol is 
needed in vastly increased quantities 
for such military purposes as the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, smoke- 
less powder, chemical warfare mate- 
rials and rocket fuel. 


The Office of Rubber Reserve re- 
cently disclosed that at least four 
butadiene units owned by the govern- 
ment will be reactivated for synthetic 
rubber production, two to be ready in 
December, 1950, and two in January, 
1951. These units will require from 
135,000,000 to 140,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol a year. These and other mili- 
tary and civilian alcohol requirements 
cannot be fully met without some use 
of beverage industry facilities. The 
government has already asked bever- 
age distillers for a minimum of ap- 


proximately 10,000,000 gallons of in- 
dustrial alcohol before the end of the 
year, about 4,000,000 gallons to be 
taken this month and the remaining 
6,000,000 in December. It seems prob- 
able that an increasing use of beverage 
distilling facilities will be necessary to 
meet the 1951 defense requirements. 


THE QUESTION NATURALLY ARISES as 
to the continuing availability of the 
various brands of aged whiskey. Our 
policy has always been to maintain 
ample reserves of aged whiskies which 
are indispensable to a developing busi- 
ness. We believe these reserves of fine 
bourbon and rye whiskies are the 
soundest protection against future un- 
certainties that foresight and planning 
can provide. 


SCHENLEY WAS A MAJOR CONTRIBUTOR 
to the alcohol and other industrial 
mobilization programs of World War 
II. The company, during the war, 
produced more than 202,000,000 proof 
gallons of alcohol for the government. 
Our engineers developed the Schenley 
packed column to facilitate conversion 
of whiskey distilleries into war-alcohol 
production units, making it available 
royalty-free to every beverage dis- 
tilling company in America. 

In addition, Schenley during the 
last world war was one of the early 
commercial producers of penicillin, 
and through research and engineering, 
a pioneer in the development of tech- 
niques for its large-scale production. 

Today, Schenley Laboratories, Inc., 
while producing penicillin and strept- 
omycin, is also engaged in meeting 
other mobilization needs. The latest 
activity, and the one which appears 
to have the greatest potentialities, is 
in the: field of blood plasma substi- 


tutes. 


IN THE EVENT OF AN ATOMIC BOMBING, 
the problem of distributing and ad- 
ministering blood or plasma to casual- 
ties would be staggering. Important 
researches are therefore being carried 


on to improve techniques for storing 
blood and plasma, but they have not 
progressed to the point where it ap- 
pears likely that any adequate stock- 
pile could be established and main- 
tained. Therefore, the United States 
must look to possible synthetic sub- 
stitutes. 

SCHENLEY LABORATORIES, INC., is now 
actively studying several blood 
plasma substitutes developed abroad 
and at home. 


One of these, polyvinyl pyrrolidon, 
was developed in Germany during 
the war and was used in treating some 
half-million battle casualties and 
many thousands of civilians. This ma- 
terial is produced synthetically, can 
be manufactured in quantity and 
stored indefinitely. The Bayer phar- 
maceutical laboratory in the Western 
Zone of Germany has been in the fore- 
front of research and production of 
polyvinyl pyrrolidon, and the ar- 
rangement concluded last year be- 
tween that organization and Schenley 
Laboratories, Inc., has proved of great 
value in making the results of the 
Bayer experience available in the 
United States. 

Schenley’s contributions to the win- 
ning of World War II are matters of 
record. 


OUR ANNOUNCED POLICY IN 1942 was: 
Those activities and opera- 
tions which contribute directly 
to winning the war will con- 
tinue to have first call on all of 
the resources of this Company, 
and first call on all of the ener- 
gies of everyone connected 
with it. 
WE MAKE THE SAME PLEDGE IN THE 
PRESENT CRISIS. 


LEWIS S. ROSENSTIEL, 
Chairman of the Board 
and President 


SCHENLEY 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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EPT Looms As 
A Market Factor 


So-called "excess profits" taxes penalize growth and are 
inflationary, discriminatory, unworkable and unsuited to 


a long emergency—but they possess political attraction 


n order to obtain passage of the 

Revenue Act of 1950 several 
months ago, opponents of immediate 
enactment of corporation excess 
profits taxes were forced to agree 
to a specific provision in the law it- 
self ordering the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House and Senate 
to begin work on such legislation as 
soon as Congress reconvened. Hear- 
ings by the House Ways and Means 
Committee started November 15, and 
the Democratic majority immediately 
voted to conclude them in a week 
and to confine all testimony to EPT; 
neither witnesses nor committee mem- 
bers were allowed to propose or dis- 
cuss alternative methods of raising 
corporate taxes. 

There seems little question that 
the committee will report out an ex- 
cess profits tax law, and hardly any 
more question that the House will 
pass it. These actions will be entirely 
meaningless, for tax bills cannot get 
by the Senate without extended de- 
bate and amendment. Neither the 
temper of the senior legislative body 
nor the amount of time available to 
it will permit passage of EPT legis- 
lation during the “lame duck” ses- 
sion of the present Congress—a situ- 
‘ ation counted on by the numerous 
members of the House who will vote 
for a measure they do not approve, 
thus allying themselves publicly with 
the self-appointed forces of right- 
eousness without any danger that ill- 
considered legislation will actually 
reach the statute books. 

Next year, however, will be an- 
other story. Although the incoming 
Congress will be more conservative 
in makeup, political pressure for en- 
actment of EPT will be heavy. The 
hate-business group wants it; the so- 
cialist-minded see in this measure an 
entering wedge for a permanent sys- 
tem of profit control ; the labor unions 
believe (with much historical justifi- 
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cation) that high marginal tax rates 
will lessen employer resistance to 
wage increases; and the average citi- 
zen with little knowledge of eco- 
nomics is apt to approve any meas- 
ure ostensibly designed to “take the 
profits out of war.” There is great 
emotional appeal in the term “excess 
profits tax,” and in a situation such 
as this emotion is a potent force. 

In a recent letter to Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, President Tru- 


Harris & Ewing 


rigid economy is progressively eroded 
and costs inevitably rise. Materials 
and manpower are wasted on an in- 
creasing scale, contributing to the 
inflationary scarcity of both and in- 
cidentally reducing the supply avail- 
able for defense purposes. 

Inflation arises as a result of lack 
of balance between spending power 
and available goods and services. To 
be of direct assistance in combating 
inflation, a tax should therefore be 
levied on spending rather than pro- 
duction, but high bracket corporate 
taxes encourage the creation of addi- 
tional spending power through wage 
increases and in countless other ways 
while at the same time removing 
most of the incentive for increasing 
production of civilian goods. 

In his letter to Rep. Doughton, 
the President noted that military 
contracts “result almost immediately 
in competition for scarce materials 
and labor, producing expanding in- 





Treasury Secretary Snyder Explains Administration's View to Chairman Doughton 


man advanced as a principal reason 
for immediate enactment of EPT the 
fact that “An adequate tax program 
is our strongest weapon in prevent- 
ing inflation.” As a generalization, 
this statement is both correct and 
compelling, but as an argument for 
EPT it misses the target completely, 
for experience has shown that ex- 
cess profits taxes aid inflation rather 
than hinder it. When tax rates rise 
well above 50 per cent, the incentive 
for business managers to practice 


comes and an inflationary threat.’ He 
failed to note, however, that most of 
the expansion in incomes necessarily 
takes the form of employes’ compen- 
sation, which accounted for about 
three-fourths of the income originat- 
ing in corporate business in the first 
half of 1950 (latest data available) 
against only one-seventh for corpo- 
rate profits. The latter must ob- 
viously be taxed more heavily than 
at present,- but so must the former 
—and this is the matter of greater 
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urgency from an _ inflation-fighting 
standpoint. 

Tax experts are unanimous in 
agreeing that it is impossible to draw 
up an excess profits tax which will 
not be discriminatory and inequitable 
in its application. No matter how it 


Kight Attractive 


is drawn, it penalizes new and small 
enterprises which must necessarily 
finance their expansion—and, under 
inflationary conditions, even their 
continued existence—from retained 
earnings. It is also an extremely 
heavy burden on growth situations, 


Stocks with High 


Despite the market's advance dividend yields have held 


to high levels. Today, income-minded investors still can 


obtain attractive returns from a number of sound issues 


he current bull market has not 
demonstrated the usual pattern 
of declining stock yields. Despite 
the advance of the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average to a 20-year high, with 
the exception of a few relatively brief 
periods, common stock yields today 
are greater than at any time since 
July 1932. In only 14 months of the 
past 1814 years has the market made 
larger yields available to investors. 
At the top of the market in March 
1937, Standard & Poor’s composite 
stock index showed a yield of 3.30 
per cent and in May 1946 it reached 
a low of 3.52 per cent. Today, this 
yield index is in the neighborhood 
of 7.00 per cent, almost double the 
return shown in May 1946 and well 
above twice the yield in March 1937. 
During the past two years, divi- 
dends have mounted steadily, but 
prices for many sound equities have 
failed to keep pace with the rising 
tide of stockholder distributions and 
yields have advanced. Payments by 
corporations with common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change aggregated $4.2 billion in 1949 
as compared with $3.9 billion in 1948. 
During the first nine months of 1950, 
cash dividends paid by “Big Board” 
common stocks amounted to $3.4 bil- 
lion, an increase of 21 per cent over 
the $2.8 billion distributed in the 
similar period of 1949. All these 


record corporate profits in 1950. Ex- 
pectation of higher taxes in 1951 and 
some slowdown in the pace of plant 
expansion programs have made cor- 
porate managements more dividend 
conscious and many substantial year- 
end and special dividends have been 
received by investors. 

Because of high profits in 1950, the 
heavy dividend flow now being wit- 
nessed and the average investor’s 
cautious approach to the market, 
many good grade equities are still 
available at yields in excess of seven 
per cent. The accompanying table 
gives pertinent data on eight well- 
known companies whose stocks cur- 
rently sell at prices providing returns 
ranging between 7.0 and 12.8 per cent 
on 1950 dividends. All of the issues 
are of good quality and all enjoy a 
satisfactory outlook for 1951. 

Seven of the eight stocks included 
in the list currently are quoted above 
1948 year-end prices. Only Norfolk 
& Western has declined in the past 
23 months, reflecting sporadic labor 
difficulties in the coal industry. 
Beatrice Foods has almost doubled 
in price and General Motors has 
shown a 65 per cent gain. 


for whom any base period must nec- 

essarily be irrelevant as an indicator 

of a “normal” level of earnings in 

subsequent years. It loads the dice 

heavily in favor of stable or even 

decadent organizations which have 
Please turn to page 26 


Yields 


Despite the substantial market ad- 
vances of GM and Beatrice Foods, 
dividend yields from these issues are 
higher now than they were in 1948. 
While Beatrice’s price has risen from 
16 to 31, its dividend has trebled from 
$1 to $3, making for a current yield 
of 9.7 per cent as against 6.3 per 
cent at the close of 1948. General 
Motors has paid $6.00 in 1950 (ad- 
justed for the recent stock split) as 
against $2.25 in 1948, providing in- 
vestors with a 12.8 per cent return 
at present quotations as against only 
7.8 per cent in 1948. 

Other equities in the table reveal 
somewhat the same story. Texas 
Company common yields 7.0 per cent 
at present prices as against 5.7 per 
cent in 1948 even though the stock 
has advanced 49 per cent since the 
beginning of 1949. And both Nor- 
folk & Western and Lorillard bring 
a larger return today than when the 
market was at considerably lower 
levels in December 1948. 

These illustrations forcefully bring 
home the point that sound issues are 
still available to conservative, income- 
minded investors at _ satisfactory 
yields. Although the market’s rise has 
pared the number of equities which 
are attractively priced, it is obvious 
that many still provide generous 
yields from dividend rates which 


should be covered by an ample mar- 
gin in 1951. 


Eight Good Grade Issues With High Yields 


-——Earned Per Share———, 


Year -Nine Months-—, 


--Dividends— Recent 





an 


Aine i Company 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price Yield 
statistics represent sticcessive NeW Addressograph-Multigraph a$6.11 vees a$7.22 $2.75 $3.75 53 7.1% 
dividend peaks, pointing toward the Beatrice Foods -.......... ee - or a en S RA 
: . . - General Motors ......... : : i : , : 
steadily increasing harvest being Gidden Company... 3.23 188 215 £160 210 2 73 
reaped by common stockholders. Lorillard (P.) ........... 2.73 199 2.02 ‘5... 1 a 8 
High third quarter earnings and a S Western...... eH are ru pe Be rd i? 
: Phelps Dodge ........... ' ; . ‘ . ; 
excellent results thus far in the es33 Company ......... 9.63 685 690 395 550 7 78 
fourth quarter following good reports 





a—Year ended July 31. b—Year ended following February 28. 


in the first half of this year indicate e—Year ended October 31. f—Plus 2 per cent stock. 
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c—Six months ended August 31. 
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Best Season Ahead 


For Retail Trade 


Large post-Korean gains have eased but department 


store sales still are running ahead of a year ago. 


With payrolls rising, holiday trade should be brisk 


| ieee store sales have been 
perking up ever since the out- 
break of war in Korea, bringing 
long-sought gains in unit volume as 
well as in dollar totals. Even though 
scare-buying is largely a thing of the 
past, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
weekly check has revealed Continued 
gains except for the week ended No- 
vember 4 when sales stood even with 
the year-earlier tabulation. 

Sales in 1949 in most cases de- 
clined. During the first half of this 
year, therefore, it was not difficult 
to show favorable weekly compari- 
sons with the similar 1949 period, 
although the 1948 comparative fig- 
ure was apt to be greater. Interim 
earnings, although generally ahead 
of the first half of 1949, still lagged 
behind the comparative six months 
of 1948. 

The larger second-half profits now 
expected should provide a comfort- 
able margin over last year’s results 
with a good chance that the previous 
year’s figure will be nearly matched 
or exceeded in many cases. Sales 
in Federal Reserve District cities for 
the 45 weeks ended November 11 
were five per cent ahead of the same 
1949 period and probably will show 
a gain of six or seven per cent for 
the full year. Profit margins have 
been widening, meanwhile, as a re- 
sult of firm prices, greater turnover, 
and lower unit expenses in some in- 
stances. 





Du Pont 


line with the percentage improve- 
ment expected in department store 
sales as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The usual difficulties incident to 
a wartime economy—curbs on pro- 
duction of hard goods, a slow-down 
in housing, automobile and appli- 
ance output—are beginning to have 
some effect on the sales picture but 
experience has shown that the con- 
sumer dollar seeks an outlet in soft 
goods whenever durable products be- 
come scarce. 

Probably the nearest comparison 
that can be made with the present 
period is that of the years 1941-42, 


when disposable income rose under 
the stimulus of accelerated war pro- 
duction. In 1942, hard goods were 
becoming scarce and dollar sales of 
durable goods stores declined 34 per 
cent compared with the previous year. 
Total retail sales nevertheless edged 
upward owing to gains of around 19 
per cent recorded by establishments 
selling non-durable goods. 

It thus seems likely that the final 
quarter of 1950, including the holli- 
day season, should be good in view 
of the high rate of disposable income. 
Non-farm employment was at a new 
peak of nearly 45.8 million at mid- 
October and a longer work-week has 
been inaugurated in many plants. 
There has also been a large backlog 
of unfilled orders to deal with, par- 
ticularly in the durable goods indus- 
tries. But owing to new credit re- 
strictions and curbs on the use of 
metals, durable goods will tend to 
move in less volume. Although one 
area of scarcity is raw cotton, more 
consumer dollars are bound to be 
paid out for soft goods which have 
been largely overshadowed by record 
demand for hard goods since the end 
of World War II. 


Gain Anticipated 


Viewing prospects for the next 
nine months, officials of one leading 
department store chain forecast that 
retail business as a whole will prob- 
ably show a small increase over the 
like period of the previous year. But 
the impact of higher taxes on individ- 
uals will limit spending so as to pre- 
clude any large sales increases, and 
there may be a lag early next year 
before Government spending gets in 
full swing. Despite this, through the 
first half of 1951 retail business is 
expected to show a gain of between 


The Leading Department Store Issues 


Principal basis of the present fa- 





7 ~~ — ae i ay = ~ Pane - 
vorable outlook 1S the upward trend Company Eeded: a —< {949 1950 “T9490 o1950 1950 Price. 
in disposable income to which de-  ajtied Stores...... Jan. 31 $419.2 $407.8 $7.14 $5.42 $1.41 $1.71 $3.00 42 
partment store sales are historically sate. Dry Goods. = . 8 : Ley = ry are = ie 7 
. . . - ity Stores ....... an. ’ , ; : : 
related. Disposable income in 1950 is Fey Dent. Stores. Jan.31 3465 3586 533 545 1.45 205 2.50 44 
estimated at $198 billion against $187 Gimbel Bros. ..... Jan.31 307.3 280.8 4.17 280 0.62 065 1.00 19 
billion in 1949 and $188 billion in oo po ig | ~s Jom = a bie: by Py pe i ac a 
: : nterstate Dep.Strs. Jan. 31 9 8 , , : } : 
1948. If disposable income reaches acy (R. H.).... July3l 3081 321.2 357 335 ... ... 200 31 
$198 billion this year, which it can Marshall Field ...aDec.31 224.5 207.3 5.45 4.13 b151 b2.29 2.00 30 
‘Sj i i li May Dept. Stores. Jan. 31 407.3 392.9 6.44 5. 1. ‘ . 
easily Ne rs ‘. yaa a billion Mexcantlle Stores. Jan31 1191 1126 344 242 034 103 100 18 
annual rate tor the September quar- Naty Dept. Stores. Jan.31 90.1 785 3.32 187 0.16 0.32 1.50 18 
ter, the gain over 1949 will be six Penney (J. C.)....aDec.31 885.2 880.2 5.80 5.08 2.00 2.13 3.00 69 


per cent. This would be about in *Paid or declared to November 21. a—Of preceding year. b—Nine months. 
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one and two per cent over the simi- 
lar year-earlier period with greater 
dollar volume in soft goods over- 
coming a lag in hard goods expendi- 
tures. 


Despite the strains incident to curbs 
on credit and materials, coupled 
with higher taxes, department store 
business as a whole therefore is ex- 
pected to continue on a fairly stable 


level through mid-summer. Earnings 
should approximate or exceed early 
1950 levels, thus providing satisfac- 
tory dividend coverage for most com- 
panies in this group. 





Profits Scarce in Show Business 


Smash hits reward their financial backers, but hits 


have been few and far between. Preponderance of flops 


makes show business no place for the average investor 


Ithough Broadway show business 
is by no means what it once 
was, a total of nearly $4 million was 
invested in productions actually 
staged during the 1949-50 season 
with more than a third of a million 
lost in try-outs which never reached 
New York. Most of the money had 
to be raised through private sub- 
scription: by means of advertise- 
ments in newspapers, solicitations 
over the telephone, or calculated ap- 
peals made at auditions to which the 
right people were invited and some 
few appeared. A few lucky inves- 
tors received a return on their money, 
but considering the 35 plays and 
shows which failed, the backers as a 
whole lost nearly 65 per cent of their 
cash outlay. 


This obviously represents a stag- 
gering loss, and yet the 1949-50 sea- 
son was not so bad on the whole 
compared with the previous year. 
There were only a few costly failures 
last year, the greatest running to 
$200,000, whereas in the 1948-49 
season individual losses running up 
to half a million were reported. On 
six ventures alone, backers lost more 
than $1.8 million during 1948-49, an 
indication of the extremely high cost 
of fallible human judgment when ap- 
plied to theater ventures. 

Broadway has a rule-of-thumb ra- 
tio to apply to the situation, placing 
the proportion of failures at 80 per 
cent. This means that the average 
backer will lose four times out of five, 
and eliminating the theater-wise, the 











New Power Method for Heavy Equipment 


Latest product of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., is the Tournatow, a new earthmoving 

and materials handling machine with a diesel engine. Embodying a new method 

of power transmission for such equipment, the machine's self-generated electric 

current is relayed to individual motors placed at strategic points of operation, 

eliminating the need for clutch, transmission and differential. Steering is by the 
use of push buttons. 








ordinary backer’s chances will be 
even less. Last season’s record dis- 
played even longer odds. Out of 28 
straight plays, only five were hits 
(disregarding revivals in which the 
mortality was even worse), while of 
15 musicals, only three or four re- 
turned any substantial net profit 
although a few others earned prac- 
tically the original outlay. 

It is only reasonable to inquire 
why losses should be so frequent and 
so large in Broadway show business. 
One basic fact which experienced 
showmen well realize is that it is im- 
possible (except in a few rare in- 
stances) to tell by reading a play 
whether it will be a success or not. 
Since plays predominate, the margin 
of error becomes high. Twenty- 
eight plays were produced last season 
compared with 17 musicals and re- 
vues, while in the 1948-49 season, 
when considerably more money was 
lost, 43 plays were presented against 
only 13 musicals and revues (disre- 
garding revivals and miscellaneous 
productions. ) 

Although it is said to be somewhat 
easier to judge a musical since the 
comedy and the music are more de- 
terminable than the plot of a play, 
the stakes are considerably higher ; 
rarely can a musical be done for much 
under $150,000 in advance while for 
a one-set play, the producer needs 
only $40,000 or $50,000 on hand. 
These are fairly respectable sums 
compared with conditions 30 years 
ago when budgets for musicals ran 
$15,000-$25,000 with less than $10,- 
000 needed in advance. Today, bud- 
get figures for musicals run from 
$175,000 to $300,000 with an average 
of perhaps $240,000. It is easy to 
understand, therefore, the never-end- 
ing quest for money to back shows. 

This is obviously a situation which 
the average investor should shun un- 
less he is fully prepared to lose his 
money. Even if he attends one of the 
auditions hopefully staged in attrac- 
tive surroundings with trays of re- 
freshments readily available, he is 
hardly in a position to judge the 
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music or the book. (It is only later 
that castings, choreography, costumes 
and scenery are decided upon.) And 
the tossing of a coin would serve as 
well as a preliminary reading of a 
play. Failures are common enough 
among the professionally theater-wise. 

Broadway show business as a 
whole has been dwindling since 1927 
when 75 legitimate theaters gave evi- 
dence of a healthy industry. Today 
there are only 27. First the talking 
pictures began to encroach upon the 
legitimate stage, followed by radio 
and television. Traffic difficulties 
along streets off Broadway pose an- 
other hazard, and finally there is the 
problem of cost, including high real 
estate taxes. These are a few of the 
reasons why no independent legiti- 
mate houses have been built since pre- 
depression years. Motion pictures 
and radio and television shows, mean- 
while, have preempted much avail- 
able space. The number of shows 
staged has naturally been decreasing ; 
last season’s 60 compares with 70 in 
1948-49 and double that number 20 
years ago. 

Actual seat of the difficulty lies in 
obsolete building codes which pro- 
hibit any construction over the thea- 
ter stage or flies, thus holding rentals 
at extremely high levels and in turn 
necessitating unreasonably high ticket 
prices. In cities outside New York, 
outside space may be used for stores, 
and the air-rights above for office 
building or apartments. Stores may 
even occupy the entire first floor with 
the theater just above or in the base- 
ment. 

The New York building codes 
seem long outmoded in view of mod- 
ern building materials and construc- 
tion methods. More revenue-produc- 
ing office space is needed to meet real 
estate taxes and to provide for indus- 
try growth. As matters now stand, 
the legitimate theater is an uneco- 
nomic structure, occupied only 24 
hours a week when open, and a steady 
consumer of revenue when closed. 

But although modern buildings in- 
corporating new architectural ideas 
would help the theater as a whole, 
the basic risks in show production 
would remain. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to repeat that these risks are un- 
duly large and that a preponderance 
of flops makes show buisness no place 
for the average investor. 
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Diamond Match Plans 


Recapitalization 


Common stock equity to undergo dilution, but elimination 


of participating feature of preferred paves way for capital 


expansion to finance further growth. Earnings up sharply 


O" December 16 Diamond Match 
stockholders will vote on the 
management’s proposal providing for 
reclassification of the preferred stock 
and an increase of 21 per cent in the 
outstanding common stock. It is pro- 
posed to reclassify the present 6 per 
cent (par $25) non-callable, cumu- 
lative, participating preferred stock 
as a $1.50 non-participating pre- 
ferred, redeemable at $34 per share. 
Holders of the present preferred, of 
which 600,000 shares have been is- 
sued, would receive also three-tenths 
of one share of common stock for 
each share of preferred, which auto- 
matically will add 180,000 shares to 
the issued common stock, bringing the 
total number of common shares out- 
standing to 1,036,060. 

The new preferred is expected to 
have a stronger appeal than the pres- 
ent stock, particularly to conservative 
and institutional investors because of 
its non-participating feature. The ex- 
isting preferred pays normally $1.50 
per share a year, but is entitled to 
share equally with the common stock 
up to $2 per share. In each of the 





Diamond Match 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1932.. N.R. $1.54 $1.00 19%—12 
1937.. $29.6 162 100 377%—18% 
1938.. 26. 1.60 1.25  30%—20% 
1939.. 299 164 1.50 34%—28 
1940.. 314 151 1.50  363%—25% 
1941.. 37.4 1.57 1.50 297%—21 
1942.. 424 1.64 150 27%4—18 
1943.. 40.2 1.62 1.50 33%—26 
1944.. 39.4 1.63 1.50 351%4—28% 
1945.. 42.5 170 1.50 457%—33 
1946.. 482 232 150 50%—34% 
1947.. 67.6 2.63 2.00 47 —35% 
1948.. 78.5 2.62 200 46 —35% 
1949.. 764 288 2.00 40 —31% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
ee OE! See ere ee 
1950.. 73.0 5.78 $3.00 48%4—357% 


* Has paid dividends in every year since 1882. 
a—To November 21. N.R.—Not reported. 


past four years the preferred has re- 
ceived $2 per share as against the 
regular $1.50 per share in preceding 
years. This imparted a slightly 
speculative flavor to the issue at times 
since the participation hinged on 
whether the common stock, which 
until recently has been on a regular 
$1.50 annual basis, would receive an 
extra dividend. The elimination of 
participation definitely establishes the 
return on the new preferred. 

Following the recapitalization pro- 
posed, Diamond Match is expected 
to proceed with plans to modernize 
and expand existing plants and to 
introduce new lines. 


In Discussion Stage 


Acquisition of several concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of pulp, 
paper and related products has been 
under discussion, but no definite ne- 
gotiations appear to have been entered 
into. Presumably the company will 
make use of the unissued 400,000 
shares of new preferred, or of some 
of its unissued common, either in 
whole or part payment for companies 
taken over, or will offer stock to com- 
mon stockholders. 

Under the present preferred stock 
situation the management has felt at 
a disadvantage in going forward with 
expansion plans. Considerable new 
capital would be required and the 
company has had no wish to raise 
it by increasing the number of non- 
callable participating preferred shares 
outstanding. Reclassification of the 
preferred stock, however, will pave 
the way for Diamond’s full participa- 
tion in the increased business activity 
it sees ahead. 

At the outset, provision for the 
preferred dividend will amount to 
$900,000 a year—instead of the pres- 
ent $1.2 million in such years as the 
common dividend equals or exceeds 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Machine & Foundry B 
Stock is a “businessman’s tnvest- 
ment” issue; recent price, 14. (Pd. 
80c in 1950; pd. 1949, 80c.) Reflect- 
ing the absence of a four-month strike 
which adversely affected operations 
last year, as well as improvement in 
the contract machine-making division 
and sales gains of many types of ma- 
chinery, company’s profits in the first 
nine months of 1950 approximately 
tripled the figure for the entire year 
of 1949 (85 cents vs. 29 cents). Also, 
company has enjoyed for the first 
time the full-year benefits from the 
line of DeWalt radial saws and Union 
Machinery’s bakery equipment line. 
These units were acquired in the lat- 
ter part of 1949. Latest reports in- 
dicate that A.M.F. is producing 16 
automatic pinspotting machines for 
more field tests in bowling alleys. 


American Metal C+ 

At 42 shares are selling not far 
from their 1950 high but appear to 
have further longer term possibilities. 
(Pd. or decl. $2 plus 5% in stock 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) Now 
a major producer and refiner of non- 
ferrous metals, company is now enter- 
ing production of potash, a vital in- 
gredient in fertilizer. Company’s sub- 
sidiary, Southwest Potash Corpora- 
tion, owns large potash deposits near 
Carlsbad, N. M., and will spend $10 
million on a development program. 
Operations are expected to commence 
some time in 1952, with an initial 
capacity of 185,000 tons per annum. 


Anaconda Copper B 

Foreign operations increase specu- 
lative nature of the shares; recent 
price, 38. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.50.) Company is nego- 
tiating for an option to purchase the 
Bonanza Lead Mine, in northeastern 
Washington, which was discovered in 
1885 and ranks as one of the largest 
lead producers in the state. Despite 
lower copper prices and strikes at 
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Anaconda’s Chile mine, profits in the 
first half of 1950 equaled $2.10 per 
share vs. $2.08 a year ago. With the 
higher prices of recent months, net 
for the full year may attain $4.65 per 
share as against $3.14 in 1949, (Also 
FW, Apr. 25.) 


Babcock & Wilcox B+- 

Stock has longer term possibilities 
despite current peak market levels; 
recent price, 76. (Pd. $7 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $4.) Stockholders 
recently approved a_ two-for-one 
split, and holders of record Novem- 
ber 16 will receive on November 27 
one additional share for each share 
held. A subsidiary is entering the 
field of limited fabrication of seam- 
less and welded tubing, in addition 
to which it plans to manufacture such 
tubing. Also, company will con- 
struct a $1 million extrusion plant at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., for fabrication of 
tubes of ferrous metals and alloys in 
complex sectional shapes. 


Beneficial Industrial Loan B+ 

Stock constitutes an income issue 
in the small loan field; recent price, 
24. (Pd. $1.25 incl. 12%4c ext. thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.50 plus 
stock.) Pursuing its aggressive ex- 
pansion policy, Beneficial has ac- 
quired (for about $7 million) con- 
trolling interest in Commonwealth 
Loan Company, Indianapolis. The 
new acquisition maintained a far- 
flung organization consisting of 80 
branch offices. This latest purchase 
brings to more than 500 the number 
of agencies run by the company and 
its subsidiaries. Earnings for the first 
nine months were $5.33 per share vs. 
$4.17 reported in the same period last 
year. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender B 

Stock is @ businesman’s risk, with 
growth possibilities; recent price, 21. 
(Pd. or decl. $2.50 incl. $1.50 yr.-end 
spec. thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Earnings were $3.91 per share for the 
first nine months vs. $2.73 for the 
same period last year, a major factor 
in the gain being the construction of 
2,500 bowling lanes this year, an in- 
crease of about 15 per cent over 1949. 
Such construction provides a long 
term supply market which accounts 
for a substantial part of Brunswick’s 
business. Regarding the order curtail- 
ing building in the amusement field, 
W. T. Sterling, vice president, said: 
“T doubt if 1950 operations will be 
changed appreciably, but 1951 re- 
mains a question mark.” If the cur- 
tailment of business becomes serious 
the company will enter defense work. 


(Also FW, Jan. 25.) 


Firth Carpet Cc 

Stock is improving m status but 
remains speculative ; recent price, 13. 
(Pd. $1.30 incl. 25c ext. thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.25.) Third quarter 
sales of $7.8 million were more than 
double those of last year and, as a 
result, earnings should be substan- 
tially above the $1.95 per share of last 
year, but the $3.91 earned in 1948 is 
not expected to be equaled. Scare 
buying accounted for a good portion 
of sales, and carpet prices have been 
boosted about 45 per cent over the 
last twelve months. Despite an- 
ticipated record sales this year, earn- 
ings will be held down because of 
soaring costs. Earnings for the first 
nine months were reported at $2.16 
per share vs. $1.32 in the same period 
last year. 


Food Machinery & Chemical B+ 

Stock is a medium-grade issue with 
growth possibilities; recent price, 36. 
(Pd. or decl. $1.12% thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1 plus stock.) Com- 
pany’s new phosphate plant is now in 
full scale operation and it is expected 
to increase annual sales by about $5 
million. Extended research and test- 
ing of newly developed machines is 
now being carried out and when placed 
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on a commercial basis will contribute 
importantly to earnings. Food ma- 
chinery is now working on a limited 
scale large natural resources in the 
form of trona (natural soda ash) at 
Westvaco, Wyo. Earnings for this 
year are estimated at around $2.50 
per share, or approximately double 
the results reported for the first six 
months. 


General Tire B 
Price of 33 is close to the year’s 
high, reflecting favorable industry 
prospects. (Decl. $3 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.) Company has 
developed a new method of making 
general purpose synthetic rubber 
which may permit a 22 per. cent in- 
crease in production over that ob- 
tained from existing methods. A\l- 
though no new materials or equip- 
ment are utilized in the new process, 
quality of the rubber produced is de- 
scribed as superior to the GR-S type 
currently manufactured. General’s 
Canadian subsidiary will construct a 
new $5 million plant in the Toronto 
area. About 75 per cent of sales is 
obtained from replacement tires, 15 
per cent from the mechanical rubber 
division and most of the remainder 
from the Yankee Network, fifth larg- 
est broadcasting system in the U.S. 


Jones & Laughlin B 
Stock of this fourth largest steel 
producer constitutes a businessman's 
risk; recent price, 45. (Pd. or decl. 
$3.40 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.60 plus 5% in stk.) To expand 
output of iron ore by one million 
tons J. & L. (through a wholly-owned 
subsidiary) plans to open an under- 
ground mine at Negaunee, Mich. At 
the same time it proposes to increase 
tin plate production by nearly 200,- 
000 tons by enlarging its facilities at 
Aliquippa, Pa. This project is in ad- 
dition to the $275 million improve- 
ment and modernization program 
company has had under way since the 
end of World War II. Stockholders 
will meet January 17 to vote on a 
2-for-1 split. (Also FW, Sept. 6.) 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway C-- 

Stock of this carrier remains specu- 
lative; recent price, 14. (Pd. 75c thus 
far im 1950; pd. 1949, $1.) Despite 
the keenly competitive area served, 
the increase in traffic has made it 
necessary for M. & St. L. to order 
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700 box cars and 100 flat cars at an 
estimated cost of around $4.6 million. 
It has also accelerated a program cov- 
ering the laying of about 70 miles of 
new 100-pound rail on the main line 
at an estimated expenditure of about 
$1 million. Four of the six diesel loco- 
motive units ordered in the spring 
have been received with the remain- 
ing two to be obtained before the 
year-end. Income for the first nine 
months was $2.56 a share compared 
with $1.29 in the same period last 
year. In October the road carried 
nearly 20 per cent more cars of 
freight than in the corresponding 
month of 1949. 


National Dairy Products B+- 

Stock provides a satisfactory yield 
from a well protected dwidend; cur- 
rent price, 50. (Pd. or decl. $2.80 in- 
cluding 20c extra thus far im 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.20 incl. 30c ext.) After 
seven years of experimentation com- 
pany has developed a concentrated 
milk that is in all ways comparable to 
regular milk in taste and nutritive 
value when diluted with water. Since 
the new Sealtest product will require 
two-thirds less cargo space and re- 
quires no special handling it will ma- 
terially reduce transportation costs. 
The concentrate is now on sale in 
limited areas. (Also FW, Aug. 16.) 


Northern States Power B 

This good grade utility issue has 
appeal as an income holding; recent 
price, 10. (Pays 17%c qu.) Despite 
mounting revenues, an $800,000 in- 
crease in federal taxes, the $1.2 mil- 
lion annual requirement on the new 
pension plan and higher interest 
charges will cut into earnings this 
year, with net of around 93 cents a 
share expected vs. 98 cents in 1949. 
Proceeds from the recent sale of 175,- 
000 preferred shares will be applied 
to a five-year expansion program 
(costing $171.5 million) which termi- 
nates next year. An additional $25 
million is expected to be raised in 
1951 through the sale of common 
stock or bonds. On completion of 
this program, generating capacity will 
be increased about 67 per cent. (Also 
FW, May 10.) 


Northrop Aircraft C+ 

Shares represent one of the smaller 
units in a volatile industry; now 
around 10 on the N. Y. Curb. (No 


divs. since 1948.) Backlog now 
totals $130 million (consisting prin- 
cipally of orders for F-89 twin-jet 
fighters), compared with only $70 
million a year ago. Northrop has 
also done research work on guided 
missiles for the past five years but 
large scale production of these weap- 
ons is not expected for at least two 
years. Deficits amounting to $8.52 
and 10 cents per share in the 1949 
and 1950 fiscal years, respectively, 
were largely caused by losses on 
Government contracts for C-125 
transports. However, with no Fed- 
eral income tax payable, profits in the 
October quarter of the 1950-51 fiscal 
period improved to $1.52 a share vs. 
90 cents in the like year-earlier 
period. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line od 
Stock combines good growth po- 
tential with income appeal; recent 
price, 44. (Pays 50c qu.) Company 
will seek rate hikes shortly on its sales 
of natural gas to distributing com- 
panies serving seven Midwestern 
states and the Province of Ontario. 
The requested boost is to compensate 
for the cost of new facilities installed 
a few months ago which have en- 
larged the system’s delivery capacity 
by almost 50 million cf. a day to 
the present total of more than 550 
million c.f. daily. By this time next 
year, daily capacity will be more than 
800 million c.f. when delivery should 
begin from the new $81 million 
Texas-to-Illinois pipeline. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel C+ 

Operating prospects are favorable, 
but the shares (now 32) carry a 
definite risk factor. (Pays 50c qu.; 
also decl. $1 extra im 1950.) Com- 
pany has awarded a $2 million con- 
tract to Koppers Company for the 
construction of a battery of 30 new 
coke ovens at the North Birmingham, 
Ala., works. These additions will 
increase coke capacity to about 70,- 
000 tons a month. Plans have also 
been completed for a $500,000 re- 
search laboratory and pilot plant 
where development work on indus- 
trial chemicals from coal tar will be 
conducted. Nine months’ profits 
amounted to $5.49 per share com- 
pared with $3.60 in the like 1949 
period. U.S. Pipe & Foundry owns 
about 54 pér cent of the 496,590 out- 
standing shares, the sole capital issue. 
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Avoid These Investment Pitfalls 


Despite today's generally favorable investment atmosphere, 


ineptness can easily bring disappointment. Here are 


some of the more common errors—and how to avoid them 


bape for the long pull admit- 
tedly is more productive of profits 
than is short term trading, but it is 
just as easy for the investor to get 
off on the wrong foot, and continue 
out of step, as it is for the trader to 
select the wrong securities or to mis- 
judge the time to buy or sell. Many 
of the errors that lead to losses and 
disappointment are common to both 
groups of security buyers; others are 
more likely to be committed by trad- 
ers than by investors. But all of them 
may be properly classified as pitfalls 
in the path of the investor whose 
principal objectives should be income 
and the protection or appreciation of 
his capital. 


General Observations 


There are times when opportuni- 
ties for profitable investment are more 
numerous than in other periods and 
thus the investor may sometimes best 
serve his interests by deferring pur- 
chases. These are general observa- 
tions. However, no two securities 
follow the same market course at all 
times or possess identical investment 
characteristics. Cold, calculating an- 
alysis is necessary to determine 
whether a particular security quali- 
fies for investment. The quality of 
the corporation’s management, its 
financial position, industry status, 
growth characteristics, determinable 
business prospects, earnings capacity 
and the current return on the invest- 
ment must all be weighed in deter- 
mining whether an issue is reasonably 
priced. Too many investors pay in- 
sufficient heed to the importance of 
investigating thoroughly before in- 
vesting. 

It is disquieting to those who seek 
to guide investors in the development 
of correct investment habits, to ob- 
serve how readily many otherwise 
hard-headed businessmen succumb to 
the lure of “inside information” or 
“tips” on securities. The purveyor 
of “inside” information should be im- 
mediately suspect, but instead finds 
many ready listeners. Investors 
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should religiously ignore tips pur- 
portedly based on knowledge of what 
the insiders are going to do market- 
wise. Naturally, all corporations are 
run by insiders, yet great numbers 
of them go to the wall or barely get 
by in good times, while others, often 
in the same industry, make money in 
good times and bad. But it will be 
noted that more often than not “in- 
side tips” concern the stock of a cor- 
poration that is not among the leaders 
in its field, nor exceptionally well 
managed, and thus the value of the 
information is instantly subject to dis- 
count. Frequently it develops that 
the purpose of spreading such infor- 
mation is to build up a temporary 
demand for the stock which will en- 
able some disgruntled stockholder to 
unload. 

Another mistake is to assume that 
just because a corporation is excel- 
lently managed and its industry posi- 
tion apparently secure, its stock, ipso 
facto, is an attractive investment re- 
gardless of its current price. In- 
vestors often make the mistake of 
entering into such commitments fol- 
lowing a sustained market advance in 
an issue which carries quotations well 
beyond a reasonable appraisal of the 
situation. In the early stages the rise 
normally may be considered to reflect 
considered judgment on the part of 
buyers based on critical evaluation of 
the issue, while extension of the ad- 
vance is largely the effect of rash buy- 
ing by uninformed investors or spec- 
ulators attracted only by the activity 
in the issue. Those who buy at the 
top of such moves should not be sur- 
prised to find themselves “hung up” 
until such time as the weakened tech- 
nical position of the stock is corrected, 
and this sometimes is a matter of 
months. 

Greed is another pitfall which may 
account for investment errors. The 
investor shops around for a stock 
which offers an above-average yield. 
He fails to realize that the factor of 
risk usually increases as the yield 
rises. A steady decline in the price 


of a stock not infrequently is the 
forerunner to a reduction or passing 
of a dividend. This gives point to the 
admonition to “investigate before you 
invest.” 

Somewhat the same motive traps 
investors into overloading portfolios 
with speculative issues or stocks rep- 
resenting highly cyclical industries. 
At times an investor may be war- 
ranted in placing a modest percent- 
age of his funds in cyclical issues, 
but even here he should satisfy him- 
self beforehand of the basic sound- 
ness of the issue and of the strength 
of the corporation and its manage- 
ment. A cyclical issue often has 
a speculative following, and this re- 
sults in an annual round-the-clock 
market pattern dangerously confusing 
to the investor who has failed to ac- 
quaint himself thoroughly with the 
company. 


Patience Important 


Highly important also is the qual- 
ity of patience. Many investors are 
ready to sell out—and do—when a 
stock recedes a few points just after 
its purchase, or the general market 
suffers a technical readjustment. Or, 
when action is sluggish they impa- 
tiently discard an issue which may 
measure up to every standard of in- 
vestment merit. The woods are full 
of investors who “used to” hold du 
Pont, General Electric, General 
Motors, Sears, Roebuck and a host 
of other issues which would have 
made them wealthy had they but 
the patience to hold on. Proper in- 
vestigation undoubtedly would have 
immunized them against the tempta- 
tion to sell, but they seldom are will- 
ing to lay the blame on their own 
poor judgment. 

But the investor must not look 
upon bullheadedness as a form of 
patience. Nothing is gained by hold- 
ing a stock which for one reason or 
another has declined in investment 
stature and, as the saying goes, grown 
sour. When investigation shows such 
a condition is developing the shrewd 
investor will immediately sell—not 
hold on doggedly in the hope that a 
temporary recovery will enable him 
to get a bit more than today’s price. 


The thing to do is to switch promptly 


into some other issue which meets 

the test of investment merit. It never 

pays to become emotionally attached 
Please turn to page 26 
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Arms Program Lifts 


Light Metal Needs | 3 


Aluminum already is in short supply and productive 


capacity will have to be enlarged if requirements 


of the country's rearmament program are to be met 


Or part of the war program, 
which is still in the discussion 
stage, is expansion of present domes- 
tic aluminum capacity by 500,000 
tons. This would provide a poten- 
tial of more than 1.2 million tons an- 
nually, or even more than during 
World War II when output climbed 
so steeply as nearly to triple in three 
years. Peak year was 1943, when 
920,179 tons were produced with do- 
mestic annual capacity at nearly 1.1 
million tons at the end of the year. 

After the late war, several plants 
were closed, and output of the pri- 
mary metal dipped to 410,000 tons in 
1946. But thereafter came an up- 
trend in consumption in the automo- 
bile, building, electrical, household 
and railroad equipment industries. 
Certain Government plants were pur- 
chased, and some existing plants were 
enlarged. By the end of 1949, do- 
mestic capacity had been lifted to 
around 720,000 tons of which Alumi- 
num Company of America controlled 
about 50 per cent; Reynolds Metals, 
which began operations in 1941-42, 
31 per cent, and Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, 19 per cent. 

Despite the obvious contrasts in ex- 
isting resources of these respective 
companies, present tentative plans are 
to divide the additional 500,000-ton 
capacity equally among Alcoa, Rey- 
nolds and Kaiser. Presumably this 
might have the result of providing 
increased future competition for Al- 
coa, which although cleared of a 
monopoly charge brought against it 
by the Government, is still held sus- 
pect in certain circles on the ground 
of “bigness.” 

A Government order which will 
have a more immediate effect on the 
aluminum makers and fabricators is 
the lowering of metal use by 35 per 
cent of average monthly consumption 
in a six-month base period starting 
the first of this year. But since ship- 
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ments to fabricators of non-military 
goods have climbed sharply in recent 
months, some manufacturers would 
actually be cut to 60 per cent of cur- 
rent use, with the average running 
between 60 and 65 per cent. Ulti- 
mately, military buying is expected 
to take up most of the slack. 

There is no indication that Alcoa 
would benefit from its increased 
ingot capacity if output of fabricated 
products is to be reduced. Alcoa 
has a much larger proportion of total 
plant capacity devoted to fabricating 
work than do the other companies, 
and since better profits are made on 
sheet aluminum and finished goods 
than on ingot production, the effect 
on future earnings could be adverse. 
During World War II, the combined 
effect of less fabricated production 
and an increased tax load caused 
earnings to decline. 

Owing to peak levels of demand 


both for the primary metal and fabri- 
cated products this year, the alum- 
inum producers are improving earn- 


ings over 1949. Ingot output is at 
a record peacetime level, tonnage for 
the third quarter of 1950 reaching the 
highest total since 1944. Shipments 
of sheet and plate by member compa- 
nies of the Aluminum Association 
meanwhile climbed 16 per cent over 
the second quarter. This trend doubt- 
less will continue through the end of 
the year. Shipments of fabricated 
products are bound to increase as 
manufacturers of secondary items, or 
distributors of finished goods, replen- 
ish and build up inventories. Since 
prices have risen considerably since 
May, earnings are bound to be larger. 
Reporting for the first nine months, 
Reynolds showed per share net of 
$5.44 against $2.55 earned one year 
earlier. 

Another light metal useful in de- 
fense production is magnesium, which 
is produced by Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, the only concern in continuous 
production since the industry got its 
start in this country in 1915. Princi- 
pal demand for magnesium alloys is 
for aircraft parts although magne- 
sium is used also in many types of 
Signal Corps and Ordnance Depart- 
ment mobile equipment. On an aver- 
age, each airplane requires more than 
a half-ton of magnesium castings for 
wheels, engines, airframe parts, 
rocket launching tubes and jet engine 
components. Current defense  re- 
quirements have brought about an in- 
crease in Dow’s production schedules. 

It is not expected, however, that 
this additional production of light 
metals for Government use will re- 
sult in significant earnings improve- 
ment. Only a minor proportion 
(about six per cent) of total Dow 
production comprises magnesium 
while for the aluminum companies 
the best years, from an historical 
point of view, have been in peacetime 
with no output curbs in effect. 


The Leading Light Metals Producers 


7-Revenues—, —— Earned Per Share ——~ 
(Millions) c—Annual— -—lInteri --Dividends—, Recent 
Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Aluminium Ltd. ...... $208.7 $199.4 $7.34 $7.26 a$6.07 a$7.01 $2.60 $3.45 81 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. N.R. 347.1 7.67 4.45 N.R. N.R. 2.00 2.00 70 
Dow Chemical ........ b200.4 b220.8 b4.44b5.40 1.04 1.90 1.30 52.00 79 
Reynolds Metals ...... 149.2 131.9 7.07 4.20 a2.55 a5.44 1.10 31.20 38 





*Paid or declared to November 21. 


a—Nine months. 


b—Years ended May 31 of following year. 


c—Three months ended August 31. s—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Sloan's At the recent tenth FInAN- 
Advice CIAL Wortp annual re- 
— port awards dinner, Alfred 


P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of 
the board of General Motors Cor- 
poration, made a significant statement 
to the effect that our goal should be 
to have every American a stockhold- 
er. This would provide us with our 
most potent weapon against Com- 
munism and similar crack-pot eco- 
nomic philosophies. 

He pointed out that GM had this 
broad objective in mind when it re- 
cently split its stock, for the more 
stockholders, the more effective will 
be our free enterprise system. 

This reminds me of the story about 
Paddy and his three pigs. Briefly, he 
was discussing with his socialist 
friend the Utopian idea of sharing 
the wealth equally. “If you had two 
cows,’ asked the socialist, “wouldn’t 
you be willing to give me one?” 
“Sure,” said Paddy in reply. “If 
you owned two pigs,” continued the 
socialist, “would you give one of 
them to me?” “Nay, nay,” quickly 
retorted Paddy, “I have two pigs, 
and I worked darn hard to get them.” 

And so it is with everyone except 
for a few extreme idealists. If a 
man has toiled to acquire a piece of 
property, no matter how small it may 
be, he will be reluctant to share it 
with someone who has neither spun 
nor toiled for it. 

The idea of substantially increas- 
ing the number of investors in Amer- 
ican industry would be most benefi- 
cial if many of the new shareholders 
were to come from the ranks of labor. 
With a financial stake in the success 
of corporate enterprise, they will be 
brought closer to the problems of in- 
dustry. We are fortunate in having 
Mr. Sloan as the head of one of the 
nation’s leading corporations because 
it is far-sighted executives of his 
calibre who can do the most toward 
spreading the ownership of Ameri~ 
can industry. 
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Why Before the election even 
Bob Taft the most stanch sup- 
Won porters of Senator Rob- 


ert A. Taft of Ohio 
thought that it would be difficult for 
him to win re-election to the Senate. 

There was sufficient reason, how- 
ever, for such pessimism when one 
considers the powerful array that had 
been lined up again him. Not only 
was organized labor out to take his 
scalp, but, of course, so were Demo- 
cratic chieftains who considered him 
their most powerful opponent. 

Yet when the ballots were counted, 
“Mr. Republican,” as Taft has been 
dubbed, had been returned to office 
by an overwhelming majority of 
around 430,000 votes, the widest 
margin of his political career. 

The only explanation for this polit- 
ical phenomenon is that Taft’s integ- 
rity, courage and willingness to fight 
for his beliefs attracted Ohio voters. 
In Taft, the country has a real states- 
man instead of a mere vote-seeking 
politician. 


They Did The most outstanding 
Their Own ‘thing about the recent 
Vitidieg elections was that the 


majority of voters did 
their own thinking and showed it at 
the polls by not voting strictly ac- 
cording to party labels. 

The results also disproved a notion 
held by many of President Truman’s 
followers that he is endowed with a 
so-called gift to prophesy the tide of 
an election. He went to bed the night 
of the election predicting a landslide 
for the Democratic party, but awoke 
the morning after the votes were 
counted to find the Republicans do- 
ing the cheering. Most of his im- 
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portant political leaders had been 
snowed under. And the man whom he 
particularly wanted to go down to de- 
feat, Senator Robert A. Taft, was 
swept back into office. 

This is the most encouraging de- 
velopment within our two-party polit- 
ical system during the past 18 years. 
It is an indication that the people 
of the nation cannot always be herded 
by a political machine. When the 
voters are faced with serious political 
issues, their decisions are guided 
more by the character of the individ- 
ual candidate and his past record than 
they are by his party label. 


Gompers Samuel Gompers, per- 
Was haps the greatest leader 
. that organized labor has 
Right 


ever had, once said in ef- 
fect that unions as such should keep 
their noses out of politics for if they 
did not, at some time or another they 
would meet with a crushing defeat. 

The soundness of this piece of ad- 
vice was Clearly illustrated by the re- 
sults of the recent election, in which 
organized labor played an active part 
during the campaign. 

This is not the first time in recent 
years that labor has been dealt a se- 
vere blow when it entered politics. 
It will be recalled that John L. Lewis 
tried to sway his coal miners to vote 
for Wendell Willkie because he was 
peeved with the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, but the miners voted 
for F. D. R. nevertheless. 

In recent years labor’s hold on the 
Democratic party has been so strong 
that its more arrogant leaders have 
assumed that they would be able to 
dictate the party’s policies. While in 
some cases labor has been able to 
have its own way, it could not turn 
the tide of the election. And for the 
Democrats, their alliance with labor 
proved to be a “kiss of death” rather 
than a help. In the future we can 
expect politicians to show less fear 
of organized labor as political force. 
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ecent earnings reports of Public 

Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany have revealed declining income 
despite rising revenues. Even though 
gross of $136 million for the nine 
months ended September 30 was 
seven per cent higher than in the sim- 
ilar period of 1949, earnings per com- 
mon share declined from $1.57 in the 
first three quarters of last year to 
$1.39 this year. 

Several factors were behind the 
downturn in profits. Increased op- 
erating costs were a primary cause, 
the rise being $7.6 million above the 
1949 level, reducing a gain of $8.8 
million in gross revenues to less than 
$1.1 million in income available for 
fixed charges. Larger non-operating 
expenses and poor results*of Public 
Service Coordinated Transport pared 
income and cut the gain in income 
available for fixed charges to slightly 
more than $400,000. A $600,000 in- 
crease in fixed charges further re- 
duced net income to $14.8 million as 
compared with $15 million a year ago. 


Sluggish Performance 


Public Service’s unsatisfactory per- 
formance as compared with other 
utilities, plus the market’s generally 
wary attitude toward the power and 
light shares in general, have caused 
the company’s common stock to act 
sluggishly. Recently quoted around 
22, the stock is within a point of its 
low for the year and is only mod- 
erately above its lowest price since 
the company’s consolidation in 1948. 

In view of Public Service’s excel- 
lent past record; its amply covered 
dividend; its liberal 7.3 per cent 
yield and the company’s improving 
operating position, current market 
appraisal of the equity seems to give 
excessive weight to temporary ad- 
verse factors and fails to take into 
account favorable developments oc- 
curring within the company. 

In 1948 and 1949, some $96.2 mil- 
lion was spent on additional plant and 


equipment, and between $35 and $40. 


million will be spent on new facilities 
this year. Projects for 1951 are ex- 
pected to aggregate around $50 mil- 
lion. Important segments of the 
over-all construction program in- 
clude completion of a 125,000 kw unit 
at Sewaren and the erection of a 
145,000 kw unit at Kearny. 

These large outlays have been made 
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High Yield 
From 
Public Service 


While net 1950 
will be below results reported 


income in 


in 1949, current dividend pay- 
ments will be adequately 
covered and earnings should 


show improvement next year 


necessary by further growth in Pub- 
lic Service’s customer list. During the 
first nine months of 1950, the total 
number of electric meters in operation 
increased 27,603 to 1,183,899, and 
gas meters rose 20,415 to 962,509. 

Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port, the company’s transportation 
subsidiary, has been operating at a 
deficit and the parent company has 
received no dividend from this unit in 
1950 as compared with $1.7 million 
in 1949, 

Since last year’s dividends from 
Public Service Transport contribut- 
ed the equivalent of 29 cents a share 
to over-all earnings per share, it can 
be seen that transportation results 
have a significant effect on income. 
While there appears to be no possi- 
bility of a dividend declaration by 
Public Service Transport in 1950, 
the prospects of resumption of profit- 


able operations in 1951 seem quite 
promising. The company has sub- 
mitted a request to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission for approval of an 
eight-cent fare as compared with the 
current five-cent charge, and hearings 
are under way. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of New Jersey has stated that he 
is not averse to an eight-cent fare, 
which adds encouragement as to an 
eventual favorable outcome concern- 
ing the rate case. Projections indi- 
cate that Public Service Transport 
could show as much as $3 million 
net income if the eight-cent fare is in 
effect in 1951. 

New deliveries of large quantities 
of natural gas point toward large 
future savings in the company’s gas 
division. Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line will make gas available to Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas some 
time next month. Deliveries by the 
end of next January should approxi- 
mate 70 million cubic feet daily, 
amounting to well over half of Public 
Service’s total requirements. 

By enriching manufactured gas 
currently produced with the natural 
fuel rather than oil, Public Service 
will be able to save an estimated $4 
million per year, appreciably improv- 
ing the company’s operating ratio and 
helping to bring a larger amount of 
gross revenues down through the in- 
come statement to net profits. 


Wages Increased 


These gains will be offset to some 
extent by the recent wage increase 
granted by the company. Electric 
operating personnel received a boost 
of four per cent for the period be- 
tween May 1 and October 1 of this 
year and an additional two per cent 
(based on May 1 1950, wages) for 
the seven months between October 1, 
1950, and May 1, 1951. Another 
two per cent will be added to wages 
in the 12 months ending May 1, 1952. 

Weighing all factors of the current 
picture, it appears that Public Service 
should earn upwards of $1.90 per 
share in 1950 and profits for 1951 
should begin to show some improve- 
ment. In view of the company’s long 
record of profitable operations, its un- 
interrupted dividend record from 
1907 to date and present favorable 
developments, the common stock has 
attraction for conservative income- 
minded irivestors. 
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Wide Swings for 


~ and earnings of vegetable oil 
processors currently appear in 
line for well sustained rises, reflect- 
ing the sharp price advances for most 
of their products since the Korean 
outbreak. Over the years, sales and 
earnings have ranged over a wide 
field, moving even erratically at times, 
and the present phase is thus but an 
extension of a familiar pattern. 

Despite the highly cyclical nature 
of the industry and the wide swings 
in earnings, the leading processors 
have established impressive dividend 
records, on a time basis, but the rates 
of payments have varied in keeping 
with the trends in earnings. Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, for example, has 
paid dividends in every year since 
1913, Archer-Daniels-Midland and 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift since 1927. 
All three made payments through the 
depression of the 1930s and through 
World War II. 

The sharp improvement which has 
taken place in both demand and 
prices of cottonseed oil and soybean 
oil have not yet had an effect on pub- 
lished earnings statements. The 
periods for which they have been 
reported thus far take in only a brief 
span of the upswing and figures for 
the fiscal years include the highly un- 
satisfactory first half of calendar 1950 
and late 1949. The measure of the 
betterment will be indicated when re- 
sults for current quarters are avail- 
able and are comparable with the cor- 
responding periods of 1949. 


Cottonseed Oil Prices 


Cottonseed oil ranged around 13.5 
cents in mid-June and advanced 
about four cents in the first two 
months following the crossing of the 
38th parallel by North Korean troops. 
Since then, in line with the upswing 
in cotton to the highest levels since 
the war between the States, cotton- 
seed oil has risen to 25 cents a pound. 
The advance shows little signs of 
tiring, despite profit-taking and hedg- 
ing on the commodity markets. Ac- 
tual demand continues high. 

The advance in cottonseed oil stems 
from the short cotton crop of 9.9 mil- 
lion bales this year, compared with 
the 1949 outturn of 16.1 million bales, 
and a corresponding cut in the cot- 
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Vegetable Oils 


tonseed outturn to four million tons 
from 6.6 million tons in 1949. With 
the completion of 1950 ginnings no 
further gin supplies of cottonseed will 
be available until about next Septem- 
ber when the 1951 cotton crop begins 
to reach the gins. During the gin- 
ning period, cottonseed millers accu- 
mulate inventories, ‘and as present 
supplies were largely acquired at sub- 
stantially lower prices, cottonseed 
processors face the prospect of in- 
ventory profits which should offset 
the heavy inventory losses sustained 
last year when the price of cottonseed 
oil abruptly declined. 

Crude soybean oil, which sold at 
33 cents a pound in June 1948, there- 
after breaking rapidly to 14 cents by 
June 1949, finally sold in June of this 
year as low as 12.5 cents a pound, 
with refined selling at 16 cents. In 





other products. Cottonseed oil meets 
competition from animal fats, espe- 
cially lard as a shortening and with 
soybean oil as both a shortening and 
a margarine component. It competes 
also with corn oil and peanut oil as 


a cooking fat. Wesson Oil, almost 
wholly a cottonseed oil processor and 
maker of shortenings, presses 10 to 
15 per cent of the domestic cotton- 
seed oil output, and purchases crude 
cottonseed oil, its combined refined 
output normally accounting for about 
20 per cent of the national output. 
Soybean oil, in addition to compet- 
ing with cottonseed oil, finds use in 
place of linseed oil and tung and other 
oils. Principal consumers are the 
paint and varnish, printing ink, glue, 
plastic, live stock and poultry food 
and other industries. Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland, the principal soybean 
oil producer, also processes flaxseed, 
and through its wholly-owned Com- 
mander Larrabee Corporation is the 
third largest domestic miller. 





Leaders in the Vegetable Oils Industry 


——Sales— a 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -——lInterim—, -—*Dividends— Recent 
Company 1949 1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 #1950 Price 
Archer - Daniels-Mid. $277.1 $219.1 a$7.37 a$5.71 b$1.26 b$1.14 $2.00 $2.40 44 
Spencer Kellogg ... c128.1 c116.5 c5.67 3.03 .. 2.51 2.00 2.00 25 
Wesson Oil & S.... ¢173.6 c145.9 16.37 3.02 . 06.46 1.40 240 30 





*Calendar years. 
b—Three months ended September 30. 


{Declared or paid to November 21. 


a—Year ended June 30 of following year. 


c—Year ended August 31. 





sympathy with the demand for the 
partly competitive cottonseed oil, the 
price of crude soybean oil has since 
risen to around 19 cents a pound 
with refined quoted about three cents 
higher. Ample supplies of soybean 
are assured this year, the result of 
a record crop of 270 million bushels, 
up approximately 50 million bushels 
over 1949. This has served to modify 
the extent of the rise in soybean oil. 
The 1950 domestic crop of flaxseed, 
from which linseed oil is processed, 
dropped to about 31 million tons, 
compared with 44 million tons in 
1949. Flaxseed processors are heavy 
importers of Canadian flaxseed and 
should have ample supplies for their 
requirements. The price has re- 
mained virtually unchanged. since 
June at around 18 cents a pound. 
Formerly Argentina was an impor- 
tant supplier of flaxseed, but in recent 
years has processed most of its crop, 
confining its exports to linseed oil. 
The three vegetable oils are largely 
competitive, with each other and with 


Linseed oil not only competes with 
cottonseed oil and soybean oil, but 
with peanut, tung, coconut and castor 
oil. It is used in the paint and var- 
nish industry and by manufacturers 
of linoleum, ink, soap, live stock 
feeds and chemicals. Spencer Kel- 
logg, leading flaxseed processor, also 
produces coconut, tung, soybean and 
castor oil, 

The three principal vegetable oil 
processors are in good financial con- 
dition and occupy strong trade posi- 
tions. Because of the highly cyclical 
nature of the industry, coupled with 
their own erratic earnings records 
and the wide range of their dividend 
payments, the issues lack investment 
attraction. Archer-Daniels-Midland 
and Spencer Kellogg, however, are 
adapted to inclusion in the average 
businessman’s portfolio. While Wes- 
son Oil carries a somewhat lower 
rating, the present cottonseed oil sit- 
uation and the company’s near term 
outlook provide the stock with specu- 
lative possibilities. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Possible favorable implications of Korean inaction appear to 


justify moderate optimism. Dislocations due to the defense 


program will increase but have already been partly discounted 


Practically all the unfavorable influences affect- 
ing the market arise from war, the threat of war 
or preparations for war. Under the circumstances, 
the lack of major activity by the Chinese Commun- 
ists along the Korean border may easily be a bullish 
factor of major significance, though it is still much 
too early to substitute assurance for hope in this 
respect. And it should not be forgotten that even 
indefinite continuation of the Korean stalemate will 
still immobilize substantial U. N. forces in that 
area; repetition of the Korean “incident” elsewhere 
in Asia would leave Russia almost unopposed in 
Europe—which could be her strategic intention. 


The verdict on this point may not be clear for 
some time. In the meantime, the actions of 
investors and traders will be guided by other con- 
siderations which lend themselves to the formation 
of more definite opinions ; in these respects the only 
major clouds on the horizon are controls and taxes, 
and these are more or less selective in application. 
The rails and utilities, for example, occupy a rela- 
tively sheltered position in both respects, with the 
television group at or near the other end of the 
scale and all conceivable variations in between. 


Within the recent past, evidence has accumu- 
lated that material shortages and various Govern- 
ment restrictions are beginning to take hold. Hous- 
ing starts fell below year-earlier levels in October 
for the first time this year and auto output has 
dropped sharply. In both cases these developments 
are partly seasonal, but credit curbs have also 
played a part. ‘Material shortages were an im- 
portant factor in cutting automobile production, 
and they threaten to have a drastic effect on tele- 
vision set output within the reasonably near future. 
Recognition of the fact that the party is over, or 
nearly over, undoubtedly accounted for the recent 
heaviness in automobile shares. 
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As more and more lines succumb to similar 
influences, it would appear logical to expect other 
stock groups to display reactionary tendencies. But 
there is actually no convincing reason why this 
should be the case, for present quotations do not 
even begin to reflect the very substantial increase 
in corporate earning power and dividend payments 
which has taken place within the past year or so. 
Dividends are at the highest levels in history, but 
current earnings provide such an ample margin of 
protection that even the most drastic likely decline 
in profits would still permit disbursements to be 
maintained at present rates in many if not most 
cases. Most of the adjustment to lower earnings 
should logically come in the form of higher price- 
earnings ratios rather than lower prices. 


Gross national product in the third quarter 
reached the all-time record annual rate of $284 bil- 
lion, up $14 billion from second quarter levels. 
Practically all of the gain was accounted for by 
higher consumer spending, which also rose to a new 
peak. Employment, wage rates and commodity 
prices are at new highs and heading higher, while 
output of goods for civilian consumption is sched- 
uled to decline over coming months. These things 
spell inflation despite efforts in Washington to sup- 
press its symptoms, and common stocks are tradi- 
tionally the best refuge from inflation for the aver- 
age person despite their unsatisfactory performance 
in this respect from 1946 through 1949. 


Stock prices are undoubtedly high on an his- 
torical basis and this factor combined with the 
major uncertainties ahead introduces a substantial 
element of risk. But if commitments are restricted 


to thoroughly sound issues with favorable pros- 


pects, the risk is not disproportionate to the hand- 
some returns now available. 
Written November 22,.1950; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 

Both Brown Shoe and First National Stores have 
shown substantial appreciation in recent months 
and at current advanced levels have lost much of 
their former appeal. These issues are being dropped 
from the list of active purchases. In place of First 
National Stores, Safeway Stores is being added. 
The latter issue is currently yielding a better return 
and is quoted on a more attractive price-earnings 
basis. Cluett, Peabody, which is expected to earn 
approximately $5 per share this year and is cur- 
rently on a $2 per share annual dividend basis, re- 
places Brown Shoe. 


Gross National Product 


The impact of the Korean war lifted gross na- 
tional product to a record annual rate of $284 bil- 
lion during the third quarter of this year, exceeding 
by some $2 billion the forecast made early last 
month by the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers: It is significant that the increase in the 
market value of total output of goods and services 
was primarily civilian in character, military spend- 
ing having risen only slightly. The gain was some 
$14 billion above the annual rate for the second 
quarter. 

Department of Commerce figures showed that 
personal consumption spending, accelerated by 
scare buying, made the greatest quarterly rise on 
record. A substantial rise in retail prices was also 
reflected in the $13 billion jump to a total of $198.5 
billion on a seasonally adjusted annual rate basis. 
Present indications are that a high level of gross 
national product will be maintained next year ow- 
ing to increased investment in plant space and 
equipment of nearly all kinds. New defense plants 
as well as those devoted to consumer goods will be 
kept busy, pointing to a continuing high level of 
employment and national income. Only recently 
has spending for defense begun to show up in U. S. 
Treasury outlays. 


Home Building Dips 

Home building dipped only slightly last month 
from the year-earlier level although showing a 
seasonal decline of 10 per cent from September 


1950. Since October of last year was the top 1949 


month for building starts, the decline is of little 
significance save that it probably heralds a period 
in which home construction will continue to lag be- 
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hind the high rate of previous comparative periods. 
Actually, 1950 has been a great home-building year 
with 42 per cent more homes started during the 
first ten months than during the like 1949 period. 
Although 1949 set a new record up to that time, 
about 18 per cent more houses were started dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1950 than in all of last 
year. Higher down-payments required of buyers 
are expected to curb starts to a greater degree dur- 
ing the months to come. 


Vending Machines Busy 

Automatic vending machine makers have been 
doing a good business this year with October prob- 
ably a record month for coin intake by a much 
wider assortment of machines than ever before 
used. Vendor sales are expected to exceed $1 bil- 
lion this year, or twice the industry estimate for 
1947 which in turn was far ahead of the prewar 
level. The outlook is clouded only by material 
shortages, particularly metals, which are needed 
for new machines. More industrial plant space is 
now available for installation purposes, but pro- 
duction next year will be affected not only by di- 
version of metals to defense needs but by the 
necessity to convert to output of defense items. 
Machine operators, meanwhile, are troubled by ris- 


ing costs. 


New Sugar Quota 


Department of Agriculture hearings are under 
way preliminary to fixing the 1951 sugar quota 
under the Sugar Act. Industrial users generally 
favor a quota of eight million tons, and refiners 
also would prefer a quota in that neighborhood. 
Other interests urge that the first allocation be on 
the basis of 7.5 million tons, the same as the initial 
1950 quota which sugcessively was raised to 8.7 
million tons. This now appears to have been, an 
over-estimate resulting from the hysteria accom- 
panying the rush for sugar when war broke out 
in Korea. In October distribution of refined sugar 
dropped to the low for 1950 at 506,000 tons, com- 
paring with the year’s high (July) of 1,188,000 
tons. Meanwhile the Government is finding it diffi- 
cult to rid itself of the 300,000-ton remainder of 
the 600,000 tons of surplus sugar bought from 
Cuba some time ago, and is trying to sell it to for- 
eign buyers or export shippers at the price the 
U. S. paid Cuba—5.38 cents per pound. 
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’ Textile Allocations 


The textile industry will be authorized to work 
out its own allocations of materials after military 
requirements are met, under plans presently being 
formulated by the National Production Administra- 
tion. No textile advisory committee is to be or- 
ganized, for the present at least, and none is con- 
templated unless a serious problem arises. Aside 
from rayon yarn, carded cotton yarns and duck, 
NPA surveys show no developing shortages of tex- 
tile supplies, despite reports which had been spread 
through clothing production centers. Defense or- 
ders for military supplies are not expected to prove 
burdensome to any section of the industry, NPA 
spokesmen report, thus making it unnecessary to 
exercise any undue controls over the operations of 
any division of the industry. 


Potatoes for Alcohol 


The acute shortage of alcohol needed to vital- 
ize the expansion of synthetic rubber production 
under the Defense program has stirred the Potato 
Industry Council of Maine to urge the National 
Production Administration to use Maine’s 30-mil- 
lion bushel potato surplus for making alcohol. The 
cost is estimated at 70 cents a gallon, ten to thirty 
cents less than the Rubber Reserve Board would 
pay for some 30 million gallons of grain alcohol. 
Industrial alcohol interests have advised the RRB 
that it cannot step up their output, and the bever- 
age industry voluntarily assumed the entire burden 
for November and December. Cuban distillers have 
sold their entire production from the 1949-50 sugar 
cane crop, and even if authorized to reactivate 
dismantled facilities will be unable to help out 
until next summer. Under the stress of demand, 
dealers in natural rubber have advanced prices to 
above 70 cents a pound, despite some easing of the 
supply situation in the Far East. Converting sur- 
plus potatoes into alcohol, it is urged, would avert 


repetition of the potato program debacle of the past 
two years, which resulted in the piling up of huge 
surpluses for which the only outlet has been their 
sale at one cent per hundred pounds for export or 
use as fertilizer after being rendered inedible. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


American Stores’ sales: $224.7 million for the six 
months to September 30 vs. $205.7 million in the 
same 1949 period. 

Pacific Gas & Electric’s total operating revenues 
for the 12 months to September 30 were $230.3 
million vs. $217.8 million in the 1948-49 period. 

Bethlehem Steel subsidiary has placed a bid for 
design work on the Government’s proposed 20-knot 
cargo vessel. 

General Motors produced 3.2 million cars and 
trucks for the 10 months through October vs. 2.4 
million in the same 1949 period. 

Glidden plans to increase capacity by 30 to 50 
per cent at its Naval Stores division in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Pacific Lighting estimates that $24 million will 
have to be raised through the sale of new securities 
to finance the 1951 construction program. Total 
expenditures for 1951 may reach $42 million. 


Other Corporate News 

Firth Carpet will redeem its 5 per cent preferred 
stock January 17. 7 

Spencer Chemical’s 4.60 per cent preferred stock 
has been listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

National Lead expects to finance expansion of 
its titanium plant from earnings; to cost between 
$15 and $20 million when completed. 

Monarch Machine Tool stockholders vote Decem- 
ber 20 on a 2-for-1 stock split; Pennsylvania Glass 
Sand, December 1, 2-for-1; Jones & Laughlin, Jan- 
uary 17, 2-for-l; Sun Life Assurance of Canada 
plans a 10-for-1 split early in 1951. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ee 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 100 2.75 10344 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 103 4.25 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969 102 4.37 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 135 5.18% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 116 5.17 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 106 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.. 96 5.21 105 
Public Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 8©65.38 ~= (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 79 4.43 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 31 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 al.04 al1.90 79 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 e2.07 e2.10 24 
General Electric ...... 2.00 3.80 c2.34 c3.91 50 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 3.71 c4.20 48 
Int’l Business Machines +4.00 +4.00 8.94 8.95 220 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 ¢3.18 ¢5.01 50 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 2.93 2.33 33 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 4.00 75.00 c7.72 c7.47 81 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 ¢2.31 c3.45 51 
United Biscuit ....... 160 1.80 3.99 ¢3.27 30 





a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—Twelve months to Sep- 
tember 30. *Also paid 2%% in stock. tAlso paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. m——— Dividends 


Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 
Since Average 1949 1950 Price 


American Stores..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 36 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company ... 1889 1.92 2.70 180 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.70 30 
*First National Stores 1926 2.75 3.50 3.50 
Household Finance... 1926 -1.60 142.00 2.20 
Boies - (OS). cccasas 1918 2.46 3.00 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 3.52 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 3.00 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 3.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 1.35 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 2.00 


@Safeway Stores .... 1927 1.03 1.25 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.71 1.10 1.35 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 2.50 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 6.50 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 5.00 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 4.00 4.50 


BASRSRRBERSSSHERE 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.68 1.85 1.85 


t Also paid 10% in stock. x Removed this week. @ Added this 
week; see page 16. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends—, 
Paid So Far -—Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores: «..<.<0 $3.00 $3.00 b$1.41 b$1.71 42 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.00 4.10 c8.14 c8.96 46 
*Brown Shoe ........ 2.10 2.80 b2.49 b2.95 55 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.75 c0.83 c1.15 12 
®Cluett, Peabody .... 2.00 1.50 b1.08 b2.52 29 
Container Corporation . 4.00 4.25 5.73 ¢7.54 61 


Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 5.00 b4.02 b6.68 73 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 3.00 3.20 c4.35 26 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 5.00 5.02 5.92 78 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 3.00 c4.17 3.38 54 
General Motors ....... 4.00 6.00 5.61 c7.91 47 
Glidden Company .... 1.60 2.10 cl1.88 c2.15 29 
Kennecott Copper .... 400 5.50 b2.15 b3.49 71 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.00 cl1.91 c¢2.39 29 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 3.25 c4.82 5.51 49 


Simmons Company .... 2.50 3.00 b1.70 b3.09 33 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 2.00 b1.82 b2.10 30 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2.00 3.26 1.93 32 
Us, Tie WOME Sexe cosceuc 2.25 3.45 c4.28 c6.12 41 


West Penn Electric.... 152% 1.385 ¢2.54 ¢2.58 25 


‘b—Half-year. c—Nine months. fAlso paid 2% in stock. ¥ Re- 
moved this week. @ Added this week; see page 16. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Steel industry now bearing brunt of blame for troubles of 


other industries, despite rise in capacity—Defense pro- 


grammers see general regulation of production as required 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C.—Raising the 
capacity of the steel industry has be- 
come one of the slogans of Defense. 
As public officials speak to steel users, 
e.g., pipe line executives, farm ma- 
chinery makers, etc., the issue is usu- 
ally brought up. Everybody’s troubles 
are traced to a refusal by the indus- 
| try to expand on time. In face of all 
this, it may sound strange that from 
one point of view, there’s too much 
steel. A greater steel shortage in 
some directions, as well as more steel 
in others, is needed. 

During the war, WPB could pre- 
vent the waste of dozens of materials 
and components, not to mention la- 
bor, by keeping steel away from in- 
dustries that were engaged only in 
production for civilian use. 

Almost every industry needs it, so 
that the allocation of steel automati- 
cally allocated many of the other 
things that were scarce. NPA drafts- 
men are now at work on a similar 
system: allocation of a few materials 
as a means for running everything. 
It’s natural for them to look back to 
wartime methods when, under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, large seg- 
ments of the country were run by 
rationing supplies of steel, copper and 
aluminum. 

For the time being the Air Force 
takes enough aluminum to make that 
metal reasonably scarce. But the out- 
put will be raised substantially. Steel 
capacity is of course much greater 
than during the war and is steadily 
being increased. It’s copper ore, not 
capacity, that’s short; rising wages 
in the mining industry may help out 
there. What’s needed, if the controls 
are to be reasonably simple, is some 
unrelieved shortage. 


It’s likely that the most common 
components, which have a way of get- 
ting scarce, will be rationed. These 
include things like valves, small mo- 
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tors, etc. There’s no component whose 
use is as broad as that of the com- 
mon metals; hence a system based 
on components must include a good 
many of them. That makes things 
too complicated. 


It is taken for granted that gen- 
eral regulation of production is called 
for. Military expenditure will go up 
too fast, it’s claimed, for a system of 
priorities plus a few scattered prohibi- 
tions. Much of the expenditure, evi- 
dently, will in one way or another 
subsidize industrial expansion. Thus, 
whatever the controls selected, they 
will continually be outmoded. New 
ones will always be needed. In time, 
for instance, there will be enough 
steel, copper and aluminum. 

Wood is used pretty universally 
but it can’t be used as a police tool. 
There are too many small lumber 
companies. Electric power is scarce 
but it’s hard to see how it could be 
allocated ; it’s a local industry. 

The Defense program goes on in- 
definitely; it’s a matter of building 
industry and armaments with which 
to face the Kremlin. But it’s hard to 
see how indefinitely prolonged con- 
trols can be found. Evidently, the 
Government will have to shift its con- 
trols periodically. Since these controls 
affect companies and their payrolls, 
such frequent shifting about will irri- 
tate people. 


The NPA vision of some kind of 
CMP entails putting price ceilings on 
basic materials, which will be done if 
the vision is accurate. Ceilings were 
used during the war to make sure ma- 
terials were being used properly: a 
man selling them for non-essential 
use could be prosecuted under two 
instead of under just one law. 


This business of getting ready to 
control everything and looking for the 





simplest way assumes something that 
may be untrue. There’s the steady 
rise in the Military budget, which by 
summer is expected to come to at 


least $40 billion. It’s taken for 
granted that Military orders will ap- 
pear fast, so fast as to force the kind 
of controls being worked out. Experi- 
ence since the Korean invasion 
doesn’t yet support this belief. It may 
do so in time. 

For example, the aluminum order 
stops around 35 per cent of the civil- 
ian use of that metal next year; a 
like copper order, which has been 
stamped “secret,” has been drafted. 
Right now, the Military is taking 10 
to 20 per cent of the aluminum out- 
put. Will it be taking 30 per cent 
by January? The auto companies will 
have to cut their production. They 
haven’t been able to discover military 
orders that will take the place of their 
present civilian business. Output, in 
fact, already is falling off. 

If the Military orders are late, or 
if, putting it the other way, NPA 
regulations are premature, problems 
of working out a CMP will fade from 
attention. Premature controls, it’s 
also feared, may cause a sharp drop 
in employment. That’s what you hear 
from both company and labor union 
chiefs. It’s also possible that NPA 
will have to backtrack. 


It’s easy to see that the Govern- 
ment needs pin-point timing: one 
push-button threatens inflation and 
another unemployment. It’s not easy 
to manipulate them successfully. For 
one thing, the powers to control are 
scattered all over the Government. 
There’s reasonable good-will among 
the agencies, but even so everything. 
has to be talked over. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

An anti-corrosion coating said to be 
superior to conventional zinc coat- 
ings is described in an eight-page il- 
lustrated technical booklet published 
by Industrial Metal Protectives, Inc. 
—only one coat of Zincilate, as it is 
trade-named, is necessary for protec- 
tion; its gray matte finish may be 
covered with another purely decora- 
tive coating if desired. . . . Davison 
Chemical is talking over marketing 
plans for Dapex, a special mothproof- 
ing chemical which is to be applied to 
clothes during the dry cleaning proc- 
ess—clothing treated with this chemi- 
cal will not have to be moth-proofed 
when stored at home... . Shell Chem- 
ical Company and Devoe & Raynolds 
Company have jointly developed what 
they term Epon resins for inclusion 
in paints to give the final product 
greater adhesion, chemical resistance 
and flexibility—an industrial product, 
these resins are available in four 
. Recent demonstrations in- 
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tem—it’s designed especially for put- 
ting out chemical and electrical fires. 


Food & Beverages... 

In Pittsburgh, shoppers at three 
Thorofare food stores are talking 
about new display fixtures in which 
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cans, jars, etc., of all sizes are stacked 
vertically so that all labels are in- 
stantly visible to shoppers—the Up- 
rite Shelf-Surface, as this develop- 
ment has been trade-named, before 
long will be installed in all Thorofare 
Markets. . . . This is the time of the 
year when Santa Claus, Ind., makes 
the news—here one finds the home of 
Santa Claus Gifts, producers of a line 
of gift packages of cheese and candy. 

. Baking firms looking for a gift 
that is sure to be a hit with their 
customers should contact the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking about its new 
16-page booklet, Bread Stuffing the 
Year ’Round—many recipes for vari- 
ous types of stuffing for fish, meats 
and vegetables are included in this 
booklet, which can be imprinted with 
the name of the individual baking 
firm distributing it. 


Motion Pictures ... 

Almanac Films, Inc., recently ac- 
quired exclusive 16-mm distribution 
rights for the U. S. and Canada to 
six new films by Films of the Nations 
—briefly, they are (1) Thorvaldsen, 
one reel, black-and-white, on the 
works of this Danish neo-classic 
sculptor; (2) Meet the Swedes, two 
reels, black-and-white and Koda- 
chrome; (3) Handicrafts of Belgium, 
one reel, available in both black-and- 
white and Kodachrome ; (4) Majestic 
Norway, two reels, black-and-white 
and Kodachrome; (5) The Dutch 
Way, two reels, in both Kodachrome 
and black-and-white; and (6) South 
Africas Modern Cities, one reel, 
black-and-white and Kodachrome. ... 
On the free lists, you'll now find This 
Moving World, a three-reel 16-mm. 
Technicolor motion picture filmed be- 
hind the scenes at plants producing 
malleable iron—it’s offered to inter- 
ested groups by the Malleable Found- 
ers’ Society. . .. Another film suitable 
for group showings is the new edi- 
tion of the Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation’s Miracle In Wood, which 
reveals the highly interesting story of 
how fir plywood is manufactured 
from the cutting of the logs to utiliza- 
tion of the finished product—on free 





loan, this 16-mm. color sound movie 
has a running time of 30 minutes. 


Office Equipment. . . 

Crescent Industries is showing a 

Steno machine featuring a remote 
station so that all a secretary needs 
on her desk for transcribing is a box 
five inches high and five inches wide 
—the small metal box, which gives 
the transcriber complete control over 
the machine, also serves as a albigs 
intercommunication system. 
You'll hear a great deal between now 
and Christmas about the new com- 
bination pocket-and-desk pen and 
pencil set being gift-packaged by 
Eversharp—trade-named the Desk- 
Pack, the set comes in a box with 
a removable tray and a calendar inset 
in its gold-colored plastic cover; 
when used as a desk set, the pen and 
pencil are placed in holders on either 
side of the tray. . . . In the past it 
has been necessary in using a Vari- 
Typer to rule in lines as an operation 
apart from the actual typewriting ; 
now, however, with an attachment 
made especially for new model Vari- 
Typers, single, double or dotted lines 
can be made at the same time that 
one typewrites merely by pressing a 
button—made by Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corporation, the attachment is a small 
box that fits on the right side of the 
machine next to the keyboard. 


Public Relations .. . 

Although corporations in New 
York State are required by law to 
list charitable contributions of more 
than $500 in their annual financial 
statements, this might prove to be an 
excellent public relations idea for all 
corporations regardless of their loca- 
tion—who can. deny the good-will 
that must be created when one reads 
in the R. H. Macy & Co. annual re- 
port, for example, that the company 
contributed $206,444 to various or- 
ganizations in its last fiscal year... . 
The progress of Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company during the last ten 
years is graphically described in 
words, charts and photographs in a 
new 20-page report published by the 
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company for its stockholders and em- 
ployes—Since 1940 is the title, if you 
should write them for a copy. 

Looking for motion pictures, booklets 
and visual aids on aluminum?—Alu- 
minum Company of America’s re- 
cently published booklet, Alcoa Li- 
brary, is an excellent source for 
material available through the com- 
pany’s educational library. . . . An- 
other worthwhile reference book that 
won't cost anything but postage and 
your time in writing to the New York 
State Department of Commerce is 
their 1950 directory of trade associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce, 
Business Orgamzations in New York 
State—in its third annual edition, it 
lists about 1,500 organizations, 


Transportation... 

Indicative of the times, the 534- 
mile long Buffalo Creek Railroad has 
placed a $5.5 million order for 1,000 
freight cars, the first ever owned 
by this road—a freight switching line 
with a total trackage of 34 miles, it’s 
jointly owned by the Erie Railroad 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroad... . 
Third major development by Twin 
Coach Company this year is an en- 
tirely new type of motor vehicle 
which may be operated as either a 
passenger bus, cargo truck or com- 
bination bus and truck—trade-named 
the Twin Coach Convertible, the new 
vehicle seats up to 37 passengers; 
large rear doors (81%4 x72 inches) 
facilitate freight loading while over- 
head bus baggage racks fold down 
to protect the windows when the bus 
becomes a truck. Earlier this 
month Cadillac chalked up a new 
all-time divisional production record 
when it rolled its 100,000th 1950 
model car off the assembly line— 
production this year is 23 per cent 
greater than it was during the same 
eleven months’ period last year. . . 
American Airlines, Inc., offers a new 
sound movie in color for group show- 
ings by clubs and civic organizations 
—entitled, Acapulco, Riviera of the 
Americas, the film has a running time 
of 22 minutes. 


Odds & Ends... 

The Lee Ear-Valv, a precision- 
built ear instrument, stops loud, sud- 
den noises from reaching the ear 
drum yet permits the passage of nor- 
mal voice sounds—fully automatic in 
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operation, the valve is definitely not 
an ear drum, says Sigma Sales Cor- 
poration, and it can be worn continu- 
ally at work. .. . Latest product to be 
announced by RCA Victor is a port- 
able radio that measures only 2 inches 
deep, 55% inches high and 7% inches 
wide—your local radio dealer knows 
it as the Personal model. . . . In time 
for Christmas shoppers are two new 
gift items by the Flint Cutlery divi- 
sion of Ekco Products—one item is 
a six-piece serrated edge steakster 
set; the other is a three-piece Town 
and Country barbecue set... . By 
next June, General Electric expects 
to have a former radio tube plant in 
Utica, N. Y., in full operation once 


again for the manufacture of emer- 
gency radio communications equip- 
ment—such equipment would be 
brought into use should normal tele- 
phone and radio facilities be de- 
stroyed or seriously disrupted in an 
attack on this country. ... A Light 
Metals Product Manufacturers Di- 
rectory has been published by Mod- 
ern Metals magazine—it is believed 
to be the first such directory to be 
published in the field. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed postcard—or a stamped envelope— 
and refer to the date of the issue in which 
you are interested. 











very valuable guide. 





SURVEYS & FORECASTS 


Please send me 


per copy. 
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The First Detailed Study 
of the Asbestos Industry 





A recent survey of the growth, development and potentialities 
of the asbestos industry in Canada, producer of almost 70% of 
the world's supply. You'll find a factual description of asbestos 
itself, its industrial uses, and a detailed survey of the industry. 
There is included therein a complete listing of present and a 
partial list of potential Canadian producers—and your position 
as an investor with such producers. 


If you presently participate, or have ever contemplated such an 
investment, if so, this impartial, factual study will serve you as a 


Send for your copy 
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21 King Street East (Suite 209), Toronto, Ontario. 


waceme copy/copies of ‘‘Asbestos in Canada’’ at $1.00 
Enclosed find cheque/cash to the amount of $.. 


See eeeesseeseseseses @eeeeeeeeeeeesees @eecee See eeeeeesese sees: 


eoeeesee STATE 


“Asbestos in Canada,” 
printed in 1950, was pre- 
pared for and published 
by Surveys & Forecasts. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION | 


A quarterly cash dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the outstanding Prior 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable December 15, 
1950 to the stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 4, 
1950. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.37% 
per share on the outstanding Convertible 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable December 20, 
1950 to the stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 4, 
1950. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.50 per 
share on the outstanding Common Stock 
of this Corporation has been declared 
payable December 20, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 4, 1950. 


DONALD A. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 























UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 206 


A dividend of seventy-five 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this Company has 
been declared payable Janu- 
ary 15, 1951 to stockholders 
of record December 8, 1950. 

EMERY N. LEONARD 





Treasurer j 














USF.&. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
January 15, 1951, to stockholders of 
record December 26, 1950. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 


Secretary 














November 22, 1950 























Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Curtain Fabrics 


DANIELSON, CONN. 


A dividend of 12%2¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock has been declared, payable De- 
cember 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
December {, 1950. Checks will be mailed. 


H. H. RAPP, Treasurer 





Street News 





Spellbinders take advantage of 


he current type of stockholder 
meeting has evolved so gradually 
that managements, although realizing 
that professional and amateur spell- 
binders are taking unfair advantage 
of the courtesies of the chair, do not 
know at what point they should put 
their foot down. The special meeting 
to discuss a billion-dollar financing 
program for American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company was a typical 
case. There was a time, not so many 
years ago, when Telephone meetings 
consumed no more than half an hour. 
Now they run for hours and the time 
consumers are the same half dozen 
people. Genuine stockholders are be- 
ing discouraged from personally at- 
tending. Some of them are outspoken 
in criticism of the management for 
letting speakers drift too far from 
the subject. 


When the recent Telephone spe- 
cial meeting came to order, the tellers 
had proxies for more than 22 million 
shares voting in favor of the pro- 
posals. That was 80 per cent of the 
total entitled to vote. Less than 1,000 
persons were in the meeting room. 
Approximately 980,000 stockholders 
were content to stay away and trust 
the management’s judgment. The 
speaker whose talk was the briefest 
and made the most sense was a girl 
stockholder-employe — a striker who 
did a good job of sitting on opposite 
sides of the table. 


People in the investment com- 
munity no longer raise an eyebrow 
when a life insurance company or 
group buys a whole issue of liquor 
company bonds after direct negotia- 
tion with the borrower. The latest 
was the Schenley $25 million loan. 
Even the middle-aged generation of 
financiers can remember when liquor 
securities were taboo with life in- 
surers. Some remember even farther 
back when insurance money was not 
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available to cigarette makers. 


floor courtesies at cor- 


poration meetings, discouraging attendance of stockholders 


Emil Schram knows how to take 
the joshing they gave him at the 
Financial Writers’ Follies of 1950. 
The subject, of course, was Mr. 
Schram taking it easy on one of his 
Midwestern farms while drawing 
down $25,000 a year for ten years as 
ex-prexy of the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. Weeks ago, Mr. Schram 
assured this writer that he does not 
intend to be just another gentleman 
farmer since he has made a life study 
of farming. 


The bloom is off the speculation 
in Canadian securities and exchange 
for the account of Americans. It is 
no longer sensational, yet the houses 
which handled the bulk of the busi- 
ness in July, August and September 
point out that there has been no dis- 
position to take profits. Americans 
are still buying on balance. The sit- 
uation, according to the specialists, 
might change early in the new year 
when the paper profits become tax- 
able at the long term capital gains 
rate, or one-half the rate applying to 
profits realized within six months. 


There is ample precedent for the 
type of bond delivered to the 19 in- 
surance companies furnishing the 
$100 million of mortgage money to 
develop the Labrador-Quebec iron 
ore deposits. The issuer—Iron Ore 
Company of Canada—calls the bond 
a “first mortgage and collateral trust.” 
To make sure that the bonds cover 
all the assets of the project, lease- 
holds as well as physical property 
now owned and to be constructed in 
the future, the collateral trust was 
created. The most notable precedent 
for this was the half billion dollars 
in bonds issued by United States 
Steel at the turn of the century. The 
stocks of all Steel’s subsidiaries were 
pledged for those huge loans. 


All that is left of U. S. Steel’s 
original debt is less than half a mil- 
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lion dollars of bonds due April 1 
next. They are the balance of three 
series of 5s totaling $150 million for 
which Steel offered a premium of 15 
per cent in the late 1920s. All these 
years the United States Trust Com- 
pany, as trustee, has been holding 
enough cash to pay off the little 
remnant. 


“Cut and run” was the motto 
adopted by the syndicate which 
bought the $10 million Louisiana 
Power & Light bond issue. Feeling 
the market before filing the price 
amendment, the group found no de- 
mand at the original price. So the 
gross spread was cut about in half 
and the bonds went out quickly. 


From Our 





Sirs: 

I have noted in the most recent issue of 
the FrNANCIAL Wokrtp the attribution to 
me of the statement that “unless something 
drastic is done to curb inflation, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar might decline 
to nothing.” 

I am absolutely amazed at this, because 
I have never on any occasion anywhere 
said anything like this or anything that 
could be even mistakenly interpreted to 
imply this. There is hardly a month that 
some article or speech by me is not printed 
in some responsible journal, and I challenge 
anyone to find any paragraph, line or word 
in anything I have said that could justify 
any such interpretation. 

Your own statement admits that any 
such preposterous statement would be en- 
tirely inconsistent with my repeated asser- 
tion that our natural resources and initia- 
tive should result in a growing economy 
and higher output from year to year. I 
have repeated this in a recent speech at 
the Herald Tribune Forum, copy enclosed. 
Could anyone read this speech and recon- 
es it with the idea of a “vanishing dol- 
ar?’ 

I am writing to you because I assume 
that in some inexplicable manner you were 
misled as to my views, that you would 
not misstate them on purpose, and that 
you may find some way to correct the 
error. 

Very truly yours, 
Leon H. KEYSERLING. 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advsiors 


(We were, indeed, misled as to Mr. 
Keyserling’s views, and hasten to set the 
record straight—TuHe Eptrors.) 
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New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Illinois Commercial Telephone Com- 
pany: 21,000 shares of $5.50 preferred 
stock, (Offered November 15 at $100 
per share.) 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company: 
$20,000,000 of first mortgage 3s due 1975. 
(Offered November 15 at 1005%%.) 

Atlantic City Electric Company: $18,- 
400,000 first 27%s due 1980. (Offered 
November 15 at 102.54%.) 

Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany: $6,000,000 of debentures. Competi- 









Equitable Building 


How do your investment profits 
compare with THIS record? 


"PROFITS without FORECASTING" is the title of an inform- 
ative new booklet just published by our partner, Leon B. Allen. 


Here is the complete record of a group of accounts managed by 
the author which gained over 200% net during the past seven 
years, with adequate diversification among well-known stocks. 
Without attempting to forecast any price movement, he sets forth |, 
a plan based on “limited risk” at all times. 


The method used, which has withstood the test of actual ex- 
perience for more than 17 years, 
is explained in simple language 
—without mystery or reservation. 


paaneniin ---* Mail the Coupon with One Dollar — TODAY!:-*:**:":==== 
GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 


I’m enclosing one dollar for my copy of “Profits without Forecasting’. Please send it to: 


tive bidding. Also, 267,000 shares of 
common stock to stockholders on a 1- 
for-10 basis. Terms to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation: 238,000 
shares of comon stock. (Offered Novem- 
ber 15 at $11.50 per share.) 

Gulf Power Company: 51,026 shares. 
of 4.64% preferred stock. (Offered No- 
vember 16 at $103 per share.) 

Louisiana Power & Light Company: 
$10,000,000 of first 3s due 1980. (Offered 
November 16 at 101.994%.) 

The Franklin National Bank of 


Franklin Square: 27,562 shares of capital 
stock. (Offered November 20 at $55 
per share.) 

















Tells 

in easy-to- 

understand language 
how to invest profitably 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Financial World fate Christmas 


COULD AN — ASK A FINER GIFT? 
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Each Yearly Financial World Gift Subscription Consists of: | 


(a) 52 Weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, the 
constant guide of thousands of successful investors. 


(b) 12 Monthly ‘‘Independent Appraisals’—compre- 


hensive 64-page pocket stock guide, with RATINGS 7 

and Summary of latest Corporation Earnings and 69 Gifts 

vital Balance Sheet Figures on 1900 listed stocks. | gre One 
(c) Personal Investment Advice by letter—the privilege 

of asking our expert opinion on any listed stock or for $20 


bond, as per rules. 


(d) 1950-51 revised, 288-page, $4.50 STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH BOOK—a MUST in analyzing and evaluat- 
ing 1614 different stocks—included at no extra 
cost with a year’s subscription at $20. 





Each 6-Months’ Financial World Gift Subscription Consists of: 33 Gilts 


26 Issues FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 copies ‘‘Independent une One 
Appraisals,” 1 newly-revised STOCK FACTOGRAPH TI 
BOOK, plus Personal Investment Advice Privilege. for * 


ott — 0 one ne Cast pasar 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Nov. 29) 


(1 Please send Financial World 1 year — “65 Gifts in One” — for $20 Check enclosed. 
{) Please send Financial World 6 months — “33 Gifts in One’ — for $11 Check enclosed. 


[1 Check here if gift subscription is NEW. . . [] Check here if RENEWAL. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


12 Months to October 31 


Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... $3.22 $3.24 
Cent. Maine Power....... 1.58 1.72 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 1.03 0.70 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 0.95 0.94 
Detroit Edison .......... 2.19 1.87 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 1.45 1.68 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 3.42 2.97 
Long Island Lighting..... 1.25 1.13 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec.. Z2.i2 2.18 
Tide Water Power....... 1.16 0.98 
10 Months to October 31 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 7.42 3.95 
Central Illinois Lt........ 2.42 2.40 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 3.85 1.53 
Chicago & Southern Air 
BN eee Ba 1.28 1.17 
Cincinnati Street Ry...... 0.08 0.72 
9 Months to October 31 
Howie Care. .i.ccccsccss 0.30 > 0.25 
Montgomery Ward ...... 7.17 4.29 
Stix, Baer & Fuller...... 2.65 1.66 
6 Months to October 31 
Triax-Traéc Coal. ........ 1.90 0.11 
4 Months to October 31 
Delta Aig Lines... ....... 0.61 0.21 
Kingsburg Cotton Oil.... 0.20 0.11 
3 Months to October 31 
M & M Woodworking.... 0.76 0.24 
40 Weeks to October 7 
oe ee eee 8.26 1.62 
DuMont Laboratories ... 2.08 0.75 
Elgin Nat'l Watch....... 1.09 1.09 


12 Months to — 30 


Amer. Gas & Elec........ 4.83 
Berkshire Fine Spinning. . 2 7) 1.28 
Birmingham Elec. ....... 0.57 0.84 
Calif. Electric Power..... 0.76 0.84 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec.... 2.97 3.29 
Clev. Elec. Illuminating... 3.33 2.77 
Columbia Gas System.... 1.15 0.83 
Columbus So. Ohio Elec.. 2.30 2.57 
Community Public Serv... 1.30 1.33 
Cons. Elec. & Gas ....... p49.00 p36.15 
Gleaner Harvester ....... 1.95 6.36 
Holyoke Water Power.... 1.84 1.22 
eS err ee 0.80 0.84 
Metropolitan Edison .... p25.45 aT 
National Fuel Gas....... 1.20 0.74 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2.56 2.20 
Parker Rust Proof....... 4.14 3.39 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... 1.87 1.57 
Union Elec. of Missouri.. p26.98 33.83 
United Gas Corp......... 1.54 1.31 
Viking Pump ........... 1.73 1.41 
9 Months to September 30 
Alleghany Corp. ......... D0.05 0.02 
Altes Brewing .......... 0.21 0.93 
Amer, Export Lines...... 0.56 4.41 
Amer. Hair & Felt....... 4.74 0.77 
Amer, Metal Products.... 3.30 ee 
Amer. Potash & Chem... 3.03 c1.82 
Amer. Smelting & Refining 8.45 6.51 
Amer. Water Works..... 0.81 0.61 
Anaconda Copper ........ 3.42 2.40 
GH ACRE wins icc c asses 1.80 0.11 
Benguet Consol. Mining.. 0:04 0.04 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & 
ee eth HT ck aa ue 1.03 1.45 
Braniff Airways ......... 0.77 0.22 
Callahan Zinc. ere D0.10 D0.04 
Capitol Records ......... D0.14 D0.60 
Coomian @ Ca. ... 00020. 0.63 0.32 
Citizens Utilities ........ 1.95 1.75 
Clinchfield Coal ......... 1.84 1.49 
eS ae 5.89 7.28 
Coca-Cola Int'l .......... 22.88 21.82 









EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


9 Montks to September 30 


Columbian Carbon ...... $2.69 $2.87 
Compo Shoe Mach....... 1.00 0.90 
Consolidated Coppermines 0.44 D0.13 
Creameries of Amer...... 0.93 1.24 
Eastern Air Lines....... 0.73 0.57 
Ekco Products .......... 2.26 1.36 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw.. 0.97 0.73 
Food Machinery & Chem 2.28 1.72 
Gen, Public Utilities...... 1.78 1.49 
Gladding, McBean ....... 6.21 4.09 
Graham-Paige .......... 0.06 aides 
Great Lakes Paper....... *3.65 *2.26 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 1.05 0.96 
Harbor Plywood ........ 1.43 D0.29 
Hawaiian Electric ..... 2.73 1.82 
pS re 2.76 3.05 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria .. 1.73 1.04 
International Nickel ..... 2.23 1.69 
International Paper ...... 5.48 3.95 
Johnson & Johnson....... 5.00 3.64 
Louisiana Land & Explor. 2.32 1.89 
Martin (Glenn L.) ...... 2.20 1.40 
Middle States Petroleum.. 1.39 1.39 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 2.56 1.29 
Missouri Pacific ........ 7.63 a 
Missouri Public Serv... 4.15 3.50 
National Container ...... Lal 0.65 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 1.82 1.68 
North Cent. Texas Oil... 1.22 1.23 
O’Sullivan Rubber ....... 0.28 D0.14 
Park Utah Consol. Mines 0.02 D0.02 
Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt... 2.17 me 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 1.96 2.12 
ee 1.98 1.74 
Puget Sound Pulp & 

;:.0ll eee - 2.17 1.22 
Raybestos-Manhattan . 4.14 1.85 
KNexall Drug .......%.... 0.19 D033 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco b2.73 b2.73 
Ronson Art Metal....... 2.54 sia 
Seatrain Lines .......... 1.10 1.30 
Shellmar Products ....... 3.83 2.63 
Sherritt-Gordon Mines .. *0.17 *0.19 
Suburban Propane Gas... 1.48 1.40 
Sunbeam Corp. ......... 7.21 4.57 
Tenn. Gas Transmission. . 1.23 1.09 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 0.49 1.25 
United Aircraft .......... a15 2.10 
United Carbon .......... 3.14 2.48 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .. 3.96 2.00 


6 Months to September 30 


American Stores ........ 2.83 2.35 
Phillips Packing ......... 0.90 D088 
Pickering Lumber ....... 1.88 1.15 


3 Months to September 30 


Archer-Daniels-Midland .. 1.14 1.26 
Monroe Auto Equip....... 0.33 0.31 
Petroleum Heat & Pwr... 0.19 D0.06 
Stroock (S.) & Co....... 0.88 0.61 
Viek Chemical .....0..<. 1.32 1.46 
36 Weeks to September 3 
Bastman Kodak ....2.... 2.85 2.39 
12 Months to August 31 
a 3.18 
Lake of The Woods 
Pe ee *3.16 *4.05 
Schenley Industries ...... 8.47 5.39 
United Specialties ....... 3.44 2.15 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 6.46 3.02 


9 Months to August 31 
7.91 


Douglas Aircraft ........ 8.59 
6 Months to August 31 
Riseed: Gor 6 vcsidsesces 3.02 2.80 





* Canadian currency. b—Combined common. 
c—Combined Class A and Class B. p—Preferred 
stock. D—Deficit. 
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METALS 
Msrs COMPANY 





Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of ten percent (10%) on 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Company, has been declared payable 
December 28, 1950, in common stock 
of the Company, to holders of record 
at the close of business December 13, 
1950. Scrip certificates will be issued 
for resulting fractional shares. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Resulting stock and scrip certificates 
will be mailed by Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 


Dated, November 16, 1950 














REYNOLDS | 


Sr METALS 


COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
| Richmond 19, Virginia 














PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
514%2% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been declared for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1950, 
payable January 1, 1951, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
December 11, 1950. 

A dividend of forty-five cents (45¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable 
December 21, 1950, to holders of 
record at the close of business 

December 11, 1950. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

Checks will be mailed by Bank of 

the Manhattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 

Dated, November 16, 1950 





























Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
November 17, 1950, a dividend of fifty cents (50c) 
per share was declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Corporation, pay- 
able December 21, 1950, to Com- 
mon stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 1, 
1950. In addition, the Board de- 
clared an extra dividend of fifty 
cents (50c) per share on the Common Stock, also 
payable December 21, 1950 to Common _ stock- 
holders of record on December 1, 1950. 


The Board also declared a dividend of one dollar 
twelve and one-half cents ($1.12%) per share on 
the $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable December 15, 1950, to pre- 
ferred stockholders ad record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 1, 0. 

S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 

Secretary ‘ 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 132 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) and an EXTRA 
DIVIDEND of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable at the Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., on Monday, De- 
cember 18, 1950, to stockholders of record at three 
o’clock P.M., on Monday, November 27, 1950. The 
stock transfer books will not be closed for the 
payment of this dividend. 
J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., November 16, 1950. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SLEEPER'S AWAKENERS 


Motel and cafeteria. 54 units. 8 2-bdrm. apts.; 
12 1-room apts.; 11 efficiencies; 23 overnights. 
Large, modern, well-equipped cafeteria. High in- 
come, year around business. Extremely valuable 
‘land. Price $255,000. Very attractive terms. 





HAROLD L. SLEEPER—REALTOR 
Bradenton 


Florida 











1 OF PROFITS 


OF INVENTION TO ANY ONE SECURING 
A LEGITIMATE MANUFACTURER 
Will Option . Useful in Military Emplacements . 

Patent Granted. 
New principle in bath tub construction—needs no 
bathroom—over 14,000,000 homes without bathrooms 
in this country. . ‘ 

Box No. 618, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 





VOLUME MARKET 
Owner reports $12,006 to $15,000 monthly sales, 
grossing 16% to 17%. Low overhead, lots of 
equipment. Sacrifice for $9,000 for fixtures plus 
inventory at wholesale. 
Box 620, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 





SMALL “SUMMER RESORT COLONY” 


Finest of its type in the Northeast. Nationally 
advertised, well planned. “Safely” and ideally 
located under Tall Pines on the shores of Lake 
Winnipesaukee. Season late May to mid-October. 
17 buildings, including 14 separated rental units 
(housekeeping type), office & manager’s residence 
bldg., recreation bldg., storage & tool bldg. 
Beautifully furnished, everything like new. Pri- 
vate sandy beach, wharf and boardwalk, boats, 
shuffleboard courts, etc. Room for expansion. 
Select “repeat” clientele. Heavy advance book- 
ings for 1951 season. Beautiful, healthful spot. 
Easy access to old New England Village, nearby. 
Price $100,000. Inquiries desired from financially 
able cnly. 

Write “Owner,’”’ P. O. Box 659, 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 
HOMES FOR SALE—FLORIDA 


Well-built 2-story, 3-bedroom frame house; resi- 
dential section near Stetson University; 1% 
baths; sleeping porch; large attic has Coolair fan; 
oil-burning furnace; gas range and automatic 
water heater; electric refrigerator; freshly re- 
decorated; wide porches; 2-car garage; furnished 
($11,500) or unfurnished. 
MRS. HARRY L. TAYLOR 
448 W. Minn. Ave., DeLand, Fla. 


SUNSET ISLAND No. | 
MIAMI BEACH 


Beautiful home, furnished or unfurnished, for 
sale. Contains 4 bedrooms, four baths, and en- 
closed showers; also elevator, servant quarters, 
two large garages and chauffeur’s quarters. 
Box No. 621, e/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 
NEW _ YORK 


RYE — Beautiful Home on Westchester 
Country Club grounds, attractively landscaped on 
1 1/5 acres, house includes two complete master 
suites plus three additional rooms and two addi- 
tional baths, also exquisite downstairs with 
powder room, living room, bar, sun parlor, dinin 
room, modern kitchen and servants’ quarters, all 
fully air-conditioned, four-car garage; $65,000. 
Box No. 619, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 


VIRGINIA 


























EPT—A Market Factor 








IN OLD VIRGINIA 


Unusual opportunity to obtain a going farm 
which has consistently returned a sizeable net 
profit for the past years. Handsome manor 
house with all modern conveniences, 5 bed- 
rooms, 4 baths. Guest cottage. Excellent and 
efficient farm buildings. 412 acres, abundantly 
watered. Price $130,000.00. Write for illus- 
trated brochure. 


GEORGE H. BARKLEY 
Court Square Charlottesville, Va. 
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Concluded from page 4 


little interest in the development of 
new products or new markets and 
have little contribution to make to 
an advancing standard of living for 
the nation as a whole. 

Provision of an invested capital 
base as well as an average earnings 
base is essential in order to protect 
companies whose 1946-49 earnings 
were subnormal, including most of 
the railroads. But this choice per- 
mits some enterprises to earn profits 
which actually are excessive (in re- 
lation to previous experience) with- 
out being subject to EPT, since there 
is wide variation in the rate earned 
on invested capital from one industry 
to another, and even between com- 
panies in the same industry. Thus, 
any statutory limit may represent a 
fair return for some, an inadequate 
return for others and an over-gener- 
ous return for a few. 


Aim at Target 


No one wants to see large profits 
made on military orders, but this can- 
not be prevented by excess profits 
taxes as they have existed in the past, 
and are likely to be enacted in the 
future. They are not aimed at war 
profits, but are directed at high 
profits—in actual practice, even at 
moderate profits — regardless of 
whether they are derived from mili- 
tary or civilian business. If we really 
want to “take the profits out of war” 
the way to do it is by instituting ef- 
ficient military procurement policies 
and by renegotiation, not by firing a 
shotgun in all directions. During 
the last war, military procurement 
was appallingly lax, officials respon- 
sible for this task being lulled into 
a slipshod attitude by the assurance 
that the Government would recap- 
ture most of the profits in the form 
of taxes. 

Due to the many inequities arising 
out of EPT no matter how carefully 
drawn, relief provisions must be in- 
cluded to govern hardship cases. 
These lead to endless litigation and 
make the task of administering such 
a law enormously complex even if it 
stays on the books only a few years. 
Last June, five years after the war 
ended, there were still over 15,000 


unsettled EPT relief claims arising 
from World War II, totaling over 
$4.5 billion. 

All the above objections apply to 
excess profits taxes under any con- 
ditions, but there is an even weight- 
ier reason why they are inadvisable 
now. ‘The period of heavy defense 
spending is likely to last for many 
years, and may be succeeded by all- 
out war. Thus, any tax which pre- 
vents expansion and modernization 
by business not only condemns us 
absolutely to an unchanged or de- 
clining standard of living but will 
sap our industrial strength, our chief 
asset in a possible war with Russia. 
Taxes must be high, but they must 
leave both the means and the incen- 
tives for business to develop new 
products and new processes, to ex- 
pand existing output and to keep its 
productive facilities completely up to 
date. This cannot occur unless the 
possible return on investment is com- 
mensurate with the risks involved. 


Avoid Investment Pitfalls 





Continued from page 10 


to any stock—investors should always 
be prepared to be off with the old love 
and on with the new when an old 
favorite shows unmistakable signs of 
having passed its prime. 

Investors make many other mis- 
takes. They fail to diversify, which 
would protect their funds against 
any sudden change in the character 
of one or more issues, while many 
who seek to diversify do nothing 
more than scatter their funds over 
a wide list of securities. Here again, 
proper preliminary investigation is 
essential to avoid loss of capital or 
disappointment with one’s income. 


Disregard Incidentals 


Watching the market is another 
habit which may become a pitfall. 
Stocks never move steadily in one 
direction. Day-to-day fluctuations 
merely reflect the play of demand 
and supply, largely speculative in 
origin and based on the day’s devel- 
opments. Over the longer term, 
stocks establish their real worth. Not 
that the investor should totally ig- 
nore market movements, as distin- 
guished from minor fluctuations, But 
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he should protect himself against 
shaping his investment course from 
study of incidental fluctuations. The 
technical position is of importance 
primarily to the speculator. Its value 
to the investor lies mainly in deter- 
mining when to buy a stock which 
after thorough analysis appears to 
be a good investment. 

The investment atmosphere today 
is generally favorable. But it still 
behooves the investor to adhere to 
time-tested principles of securities 
selection and to chart a path which 
avoids known pitfalls. 


Diamond Match 





Concluded from page 7 


$2 per share. This will be to the 
benefit of the common stock dollar- 
wise, but not on a per share basis. 
The increase of 180,000 shares in the 
common stock will result in a drop 
in the earnings per share as compared 
with the present setup. 

On the arbitrary basis of $6 mil- 
lion annual net income, for example, 
$4.8 million or $5.61 per share would 
represent the amount earned for the 
common stock. On the new basis, 
while $5.1 million would accrue to 
the common stock, this would equal 
only $4.92 per share. Common 
stockholders would not be likely to 
feel this so far as the amount of divi- 
dends actually paid is concerned, but 
there would be less money passed to 
earned surplus. That measures, in 
effect, the price the common stock 
would pay in order to get rid of the 
non-callable participating preferred, 
and to open the way for greater 
growth in production and earning ca- 
pacity. 

Earnings of Diamond Match in the 
third quarter of this year exceeded 
any previous full year and topped by 
almost 40 per cent the net earned. in 
the first half of 1950. Net on the 
common in the third quarter, after 
allowing for preferred participatidn, 
amounted to $3.35 per share vs. $2.43 
for the first six months, bringing the 
nine months’ total to $5.78. During 
the first six months distributors held 
cown purchase of matches and other 
luxury-taxed items, anticipating re- 
peal of the excise taxes before June 
30. The Korean outbreak dissipated 


NOVEMBER 29, 1950 


that hope. Diamond Match customers 
hurried to replenish inventories, 
and with prospects of new taxes 
shortly to be enacted are still stock- 
ing up. All that, and the fact that 
Diamond had been accumulating 
match inventories during the first 
half, accounted for the bulge in sales 
and a higher profit margin per unit. 
The heavy buying extended into the 
current quarter, but no estimate of 
the probable effect on full year’s earn- 
ings, after the usual year-end adjust- 
ments and charges, is available. 

The building boom also contrib- 
uted to the rise in sales throughout 
the year, and while restrictions on 
building may cause some decline in 
the demand for building materials, 
higher unit prices have helped to 
boost dollar sales and are counted 
upon to maintain sales at a satisfac- 
tory dollar level. 

Diamond is widely diversified. 
Originally engaged in match manu- 
facture when organized seventy years 
ago, it gradually extended operations 
over almost the entire range of wood 
products; 28 per cent of 1949 sales 
came from lumber, 14 per cent from 
building supplies, 35 per cent from 
matches, 15 per cent from pulp and 
paper and 7 per cent from wooden- 
ware. 

Diamond Match has paid common 
dividends in every year since 1882. 
The $3 per share total declared this 
year compares with $2 per share in 
each of the preceding three years. 
At 46, the common stock affords a 
yield of 6.5 per cent. 





ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%¢ per share 
and an extra dividend of 
12%¢ per share on the 
Commoa Stock have 
been declared, payable 
December 20, 1950 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
December 6, 1950. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
November 15, 1950. 

















MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of $.25 per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, pay- 
able December 20, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
December 4, 1950. 


W. P. SMITH, Secretary 








The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, restored the former 
$3.00 annual dividend rate by declaring a 
——— dividend of 75 cents per share on 
the Common Stock of the Company, payable 
on December 12, 1950, to shareholders of 
4 at the close of business on Decem 
» 1950. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Movember 20, 1950. 

















December 1, 1950 


21, 1950, declared 


close of business Dec 








AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 


The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company on November 21, 
1950, declared a quarterly dividend of eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(87%) per share on the outstanding shares of the Company’s 312% 

Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series A and Series B, payable January 2, 
1951, to the holders of such stock of record at the close of business 


Common Dividends 
The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company on November 


1. A quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common Stock of the Company, payable 
December 23, 1950, to the holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business December 1, 1950; 


2. A year-end dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Common Stock of the Co 
Doseathet 53, 1950, to the holders of such stock of record at the 
ember 1, 1950. 


and 


mpany, payable 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


New York City Omnibus Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire two established companies. 


Offices: 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. and 100 W. 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in July. Number of 
stockholders: (December 31, 1949): 32,489. 

Capitalization: 

NR HRM RINE i oo, a Sa peu S Ona au Aaeeab eee *$59,000,000 
Ce AO RD OID icc Sc casuaawdanch don pesabekesee 6,136,115 shs 


*Bank loans to finance the American Overseas acquisition, pay off lat- 
ter’s obligations, buv equipment, and eliminate present bank loans. 


Business: The world’s largest air transport system; 92,000 
miles of routes circle the globe and extend to 64 countries 
and colonies on six continents. Also has substantial invest- 
ments in other carriers. Of 1949 revenues, 58% from pas- 
sengers, 26% mail, 16% freight, express, etc. Acquired 
American Overseas Airlines from American Airlines. Pan 
American is prime contractor on Far East airlift for the 
Government. 

Management: Well regarded. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $20.1 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $18.2 million. 
Book value of stock, $14.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934-48; 1941-48. 

Outlook: Extension of foreign routes and proposed traffic 
interchange agreements with Latin American and other lines 
are constructive items in future prospects. Far Eastern 
military activity spurs expansion of Pacific air travel, while 
Air Force charter program, resulting from lack of long 
range air transports in Government force, should increase 
civilian travel and load factors. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. ae 48 $0.41 $1.23 $0.48 $0.48 $0.75 $0.41 cove 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.25 0.50 0.27 0.25 0.25 $0.50, 
Te rrr 21% 18% 29 27 14% 11% 10% 1l 
TOW cccccccccccccce 11% 14% 16% 11% 8% 8% 8 8 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. tIncludes $0.73 a share from sale of 
45% interest in China National Aviation Corp. to Chinese Government; other non- 
recurring items, $0.32 in 1946, $0.15 in 1947, $0.05 in 1948. 





Federal Mogul Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Michigan, as a merger of companies organized in 1899 
and 1915. Office: 11031 Shoemaker Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. Annual meet- 
= a1 eed in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


seen 


Business: Manufactures non-ferrous alloys and alloy prod- 
ucts, mainly for engine bearings for use in original equip- 
ment, as replacements and for service industries; re-babbits 
connecting rods and sells automotive replacements. Original 
equipment is sold to the automotive, refrigeration, and agri- 
cultural equipment industries. National Formetal Co., makes 
bushings, bearings, spacers and washers. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $8.8 million; ratio, 9.0-to-1; cash $3.0 million; inven- 
tories, $4.7 million. Book value of stock, $23.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Although original equipment business will un- 
doubtedly level off over the period ahead, the ever-increasing 
number of cars on the road suggests that replacement de- 
mand will be a compensating factor. 

Comment: Capital stock is a typical business cycle oui. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. ey 69 $1.85 $1.08 $4.77 $3.80 $4.46 $3.59 $$3.53 
Dividends paid ..... -50 0.62% 0.67% 1.00 1.55 1.75 1.75 2.20 
High .ncccccccccces r 12 16% 22% 27% 30% 18% 25% 
LW sacbesaawssiose> 6% 8% 11% 13 16% 14% 16% 





* Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1947. {tRevised. tNine months to September 
30 vs. $2.76 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1925, New York, in reorganization of an_ established com- 
pany. Office: 605 West 132nd ‘Street, New York 27, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Monday in May. Number of stockholders: About 2,800. 


Capitalization: 
ee Ns 5 9565565 Leased ocx orksrne Keane eres aheeeree *$4,154,252 
a eee ee ern ers Sere ree eek $496,497 shs 





*Equipment obligations. t+Omnibus Corp. owns about 48%. 

Business: Company and its two subsidiaries (Eighth Ave- 
nue Coach Corp. and Madison Avenue Coach Co., Inc.) 
operate buses in New York City. Also controls Chicago 
Motor Coach. 

Management: Under working control of Omnibus Corpora- 
tion. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
December 31, 1949, $1.6 million; ratio, 0.5-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $1.7 million. Book value of stock, $14.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937-47. 

Outlook: Prospects depend primarily on fare-cost relation- 
ships, which had grown increasingly unfavorable under the 
5-cent fare. Was granted a 6-cent fare in September, 1948, a 
7-cent fare in December, 1948, an 8-cent fare July, 1950. 

Comment: Longer term uncertainties place stock in a 
definitely speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $3.50 $3.67 $2.69 $1.77 $1.01 D$3.06 $0.29 *D$0.11 
Dividends paid .... 3.50 3.50 3.00 1.75 1.00 None None None 
HR Wivesntareass 26 29% 39% 37% 20% 2356 14% 19 

OO rye 1438 24% 28% 16% 11% 11% 10 13% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.41 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





Pittston Company 





Incorporated: 1930, Delaware; in 1942, absorbed U. S. Distributing 
Corp., an intermediate subsidiary. Office: 4320 Empire State Bldg., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday 


in May. Number of stockholders (December 30, 1949): 11,633. 
Capitalization: 

RE TE ss 5 no's iikcakdad senak sti padceaapewes notes eee $12,757,549 
ee a. Bee rer rrr ere *608,957 shs 
i reer rrr rrr reer ry cr tr rer rt Te $11,162,867 





*296,866 shares (48.7%) held by Empire Trust Co., trustee, under 
voting trust indenture with Alleghany Corp., dated June 22, 1945. 


Business: A holding company, controlling Clinchfield Coal, 
Davis Coal & Coke, Sheridan-Wyoming Coal, Pattison & 
Bowns, Globe Coal, Metropolitan Fuel, Clinchfield Fuel, 
Davis-Clinchfield Export Coal, U. S. Trucking and Inde- 
pendent Warehouses. Subsidiaries mine bituminous coal and 
distribute fuels in the East, Central West and Canada and 
for export. Operates trucking and warehousing businesses 
(25% of net income). Formed Pittston Oil Company to de- 
velop wholesale marketing of petroleum products. 

Management: Experiented. 

Financial Position: Geod. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $10.3 million; ratie, 2.2-to-1; cash, $6.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.0 million. Book value of stock, $35.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old common 1930 and 1931; 
on present stock, 1947 t& date. 

Outlook: Defense econdmy imparts stimulus to bituminous 
coal use by the steel, ‘munitions and aircraft industries, 
and improves somewhat its competitive position with other 
fuels, but longer term prospects remain unimpressive. 

Comment: Industry characteristics render shares specula- 
tive. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.78 $2.11 $3.46 $2.44 $9.69 $8.56 $2.24 *$1.98 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.50 2.00 1.25 0.75 
a ee eee 10% 14% 22% 31% 38% 46% 29 29% 
RUNG § pg oo ko hoe eae 1% 8 12% 13 17% 26% 19% 19 





* Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.74 in same 1949 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
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Dobeckmun Co. ........ 25c 12-11 12-1 is cidinatiactctioniabaaahde $1. 4 ‘ Crucible Steel 5% pf..$2. 30 12-18 12-4 
du Pont (E. I.)....Y$2.25 12-14 11-27 _— 2 ee sits 12-11 11-22 | Stand. Pr. & Lt. 
ee ennsylvania Salt... Y$1.15 12-15 11-30 oo) ES ee $1.75 2-1 1-15 
— Air Lines..... S25c 12-18 12- 1 | Peoples Drug Stores..Q50c 12-27 12-8 | U. S. Air Conditioning 
egg Bh the oo sees = Rg s ican Pitts. Metallurgical...Q25c 12-15 12-8 > Se 3.50 12-11 11-30 
pallet ~cmnagyy tran a ‘ : ey eee eae E25c 12-15 12-8 | Virginia Carolina Chemical 
ae Bros. Strs.....Q30c 12-12 11-30 | Potomac El. Power.Q22%c 12-27 12-5 i hichnceneix! $1.50 1-2 12-13 
Rie Week W a ee a a. i Pyle: -National ........ Q25e 1-2 12-15 
_ peewee E30c 12-21 11-30 So ee _— 
Equitable Office Bldg..Q15c 12-15 12- 4 | Raybestos-Manhattan .$1.50 1-2 12-11 | Case (J. I.) Co........ 10% 12-8 11-27 
Republic Aviation...... 25c 12-15 12-1 | Motorola Inc. ........ 10% 1-29 12-28 
|. a: | ree 25c 12-12 11-28 | Republic Steel........ Q75c 12-21 12- 4 | Natl Cash Register....10% 12-20 12-5 
vee oa --Y¥50c 12-15 12-1 . Do oii co ‘ whee iy a ae 12- 4 | Reynolds Metals....... 10% 12-28 12-13 
elity-Phenix = ## #——---___ | Reynolds Metals........ - - 
ese Sin — Q50c 1-15 12-29 ee Cable 4% f 030 “ye ae *In Canadian funds. ‘+Reprinted. E—Extra. 
Bei. c0h cas as le ae Aas an npn. ER Tae | ee en Freed 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Allied Stores Corporation 





Robert Gair Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, ~<< appease 22 ee companies. Office: 
401 Fifth Ave., New York 1 Y. Ann meeting: Third Monday in 
tar % Number of odes’ (Apri i, 1950): Preferred, 2,178; common, 


Capitalization: 

CE SR OE nda k dete meaes can ocxsscnheksestaucs thee *$23,500,000 
tPreferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par).................2-00- 209,717 shs 
eee ee rer 2,107,922 shs 


*Notes payable. {¢Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $102 
through October 1, 1952, $100 thereafter. 


Business: Through subsidiaries this leading department 
store chain operates 75 units in large cities, including New 
York, Boston, Minneapolis, Akron, Seattle, Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, St. Paul, Syracuse, Tampa, Kansas City, Cleveland 
and Columbus. Owns Sterling & Welch Co. of Cleveland and 
A. M. Jensen & Co. of Walla Walla, Wash. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital January 
31, 1950, $88.4 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $7.1 million; re- 
ceivables, $61.3 million. Book value of common stock, $42.33 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common, 1937 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Sales are sensitive to cyclical changes in con- 
sumer purchasing power, but long term growth prospects 
are supported by company’s policy of aggressive expansion 
and improvement. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon is above-average in the department store group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....*$3.17 *$3.42 $4.05 $8.52 $6.20 $7.14 $5.42 $1.71 


Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid ..... $0.60 $1.00 $1.30 $1.80 $2.75 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
PMD. stew aas een ser 16% 22% 481% 63% 39% 37% 37% 44% 
Pr eee 6% 14% 20% 31% 30 25 25 32% 





*After property losses, $0.72 in 1944, $1.36 in 1945. 


7Six months to July 31, 1950 
vs. $1.41 in same 1949 period 





General Fireproofing Company 





Incorporated: 1902, Ohio, as successor to an established business. Office: 
Logan Avenue, Youngstown 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: jot Monday in 
March. Number of stockholders (February 24, 1956): 2,002. 


Capitalization: 


Se BOR Mba ss ache rca dawereseh 550s snueseup eens ese e eee 
CON: BO CRO DAE) so iisiscs osswesescas blkcses vcckueakoe 647, séa, ~~ 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of metal furni- 
ture and equipment. Products include steel desks, aluminum 
seating equipment, tables, storage cabinets, shelving, filing 
equipment, store fixtures, bookcases and office accessories. 
Trademarks include Goodform, Mode-Maker and Super-Filer. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $11.2 million; ratio, 7.1-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; U. S. 
Govt’s, $2.7 million. Book value of common stock, $22.58 per 
share, adjusted for 1950 stock split. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913-32 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Well-sustained demand for general business 
equipment and substantial backlogs should enable company 
to hold sales at high level for some time. Over the longer 
term, volume may be expected to resume its former business 
cycle pattern. 

Comment: Shares are of the businessman’s type of security. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per  pebebtae $0.76 $0.86 $2.35 $4.77 $5.79 


$4.62 coos 
Dividends paid .... 0.62% 0.62% 0.50 0.75 1.50 2.50 2.50 $2.50 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 8% 10% 14% 15% 18% 20 21 4 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 6% T% 9% 10 12 13% 14% 17 
“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. tAfter renegotiation. 
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incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor » a business founded in 1864. 
Office: 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
a in April. Number of stockholders (December 81, 1949): Pre- 


ferred, 2,400; common, 7,925 

Capitalization: 

Rear I Ae oka n d cine cep edc gas noes Ke aes wa pee ws Goewe $9,621,000 
*Preferred stock 6% -_ Sarin nee 298:818 shs 
Common stock ($1 pee ns SRa bid sake Paise veer NPeeabeehaweem 1,779,888 shs 
siAary: SONNE: BOMB os aos in occa i vidvessisecsccees $1,692,594 


*Callable at $20; votes equally with common. 


Business: One of the leading makers of folding cartons, 
corrugated paper products, fibre shipping cases, paperboard, 
kraft pulp, liner board and allied products. Raw materials 
are waste paper and kraft pulp. Produces Gaircote, a special 
coated board for manufacture of folding cartons. Owns M. §. 
Dowd Carton Co., and Fire Board Container Co.; Canadian 
subsidiary owns Premier Paper Box, Ltd. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $6.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $2.5 million. 
Book value of common stock, $10.94 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common, 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Operations will continue to reflect general cyclical 
trends and the keen competition prevailing in this field. 
Margins are narrow and fluctuate in line with prices of 
waste paper, the company’s principal raw material. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are among the more specu- 
lative issues in the paper industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1980 


*Earned per share... $0.55 $0.39 $0.33 $1.12 $2.83 $2.20 $1.81 {$1.04 
tEarned per share... 0.76 0.64 0.42 1.32 3.18 2.67 $1.73 {1.58 


Dividends paid .... 0.30 0.30 0.30 §Stk. 0.35 0.78 0.70 1.00 
TRIER o vcesseeeeeess 4% 5% rt i 10% 10% 1% 11% 
SI. occ sicasacb eons 1% 2% 5% 6% 4% 





*Excludes Canadian subsidiary. tIncludes Canadian eet at $1 American 
$1*Canadian. {Excludes —_—_, in 60% owned Southern Paperboard, $0.19 in 1948, 
$0.39 in 1949 and interim periods, $0.28 in 1949, $0.57 in F000. §Paid 6% in stock. 
{Nine months to September ¢- vs. $0.75 and $1. "24 respectively in same 1949 period. 





Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 





incorporated: 1932, California, to acquire a business founded » 1926. 
— _ Hollywood. Way, Burbank, Calif. Annual meetin aa 
esday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 887 


catitn 
SN ON BIB ok nn oon na tab sawn scsinecececgiwessess+inseenene Non 
Capital” gledk Gi OUND Sr odbicsicVawnscccdsatacn eres wane er 1,094,614 hs 


Business: A leading aircraft maker, now producing Con- 
stellation commercial transports, P2V long-range search- 
patrol bombers, F-80 Shooting Star jet fighters, F-94 jet 
interceptors, T-83 Air Force and TO-2 Navy jet trainers, and 
PO-1W Constellations. Owns 57.5% control of Pacific Finance 
of California. 

Management: Progressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$30.7 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $11.2 million; inventories, 
$36.5 million. Book value of stock, $45.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1939-46 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Government commitments and substantial back- 
log of commercial Constellation orders assure high rate of 
output into 1952. Probable widening of military air program, 
and better-than-average margins under naval contracts 
further improve outlook for volume and earnings. 

Comment: Nature of aircraft industry imparts speculative 
character to the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 =: 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $7.42 $4.20 $5.08 $2.84 *D$2.30 $5.80 $5.10 $$4.20 

1.00 None 1.50 2.00 3.00 


Dividends paid .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 
High ..cccscccovece 25% 23% 42% 45% 20 24 rrf+4 r+ 4 
TOW cccecsecccccccs 12% 14% 19% 18% 10% 18 16 23 


*Includes $5.81 profit from plant sale. tIncludes $1. - | me! — “nee tax reserves. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


tSix months to June 30 ys. $2,08 in same 1949 period. 
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Dividend Changes 


Allegheny-Ludlum Steel: Extra of 50 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable December 21 to stock of record 
December 1. 

Altes Brewing: Omitted the declara- 
tion of a dividend normally payable on 
December 1. Payments in the preceding 
quarters were 12% cents. 

Aluminum : 40 cents quarterly 
and extra of 50 cents, both payable De- 
cember 20 to stock of record November 
30. Also another extra of 25 cents pay- 
able January 31 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 11. 

American Overseas Airlines: Initial 
liquidating dividend of $9. Stockholders 
may obtain dividend by presenting 
certificates at the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. beginning November 10. It is 
anticipated that a further liquidating 
payment may be authorized in Decem- 
ber. 

American Woolen: $1 payable Decem- 
ber 15 to stock of record December 1. 
This is first payment since December 
15 last year when 50 cents was paid. 

Armour & Co.: $3 on the $6 prior 
preferred payable December 15 to 
holders of record November 28. This is 
first payment since April 1, 1949 and 
reduces the arrearages to $6. 

Baltimore & Ohio: $4 on the 4 per 
cent non-cumulative preferred payable 
December 22 to holders of record De- 
cember 1. Previous payments were $1 
each on January 25, 1950 and December 
22, 1948. 

J. I. Case: Year-end of $2, a stock 
dividend of 10 per cent and the quarterly 
of 75 cents. Cash is payable December 
27 to stock of record December 12 and 
stock is payable December 8 to stock- 
holders of record November 27. 

Crucible Steel: Quarterly of $1.25 and 
$1.25 on account of arrears on the 5 per 
cent preferred, both payable December 
18 to stock of record December 4. This 
clears preferred arrearages. 

Draper Corp.: Special of $1 payable 
December 15 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 18. Previous payment was 50 cents 
September 29 following a 3-for-1 split 
in August, 

du Pont: Year-end of $2.25 payable 
December 14 to holders of record No- 
vember 27. Company paid $1.50 in Sep- 
tember, 85 cents in June and 75 cents 
in March. 

Eastern Air Lines: 25 cents payable 
December 18 to stockholders of record 
December 1. This is first payment since 
June 16, 1947, when a semi-annual of 
25 cents was paid. 

Eastman Kodak: 60 cents in cash and 
a stock dividend of one share for each 
ten shares held. Cash is payable Janu- 
ary 2 to holders of record December 5 
and stock is payable January 20 to hold- 
ers of record December 22. 

Howe Sound: $1.50 payable Decem- 
ber 9 to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 28. Company had been paying 50 
cents quarterly. 

Interlake Iron: 75 cents payable De- 
cember 18 to stockholders of record 
December 1. Payments of 25 cents each 
were made in three previous quarters, 
making a total for this year of $1.50, 
the same as in 1949. 

International Paper: Quarterly of 75 
cents on the increased common pay- 
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able December to stock of record No- 
vember 24, 

Joy Mfg.: Quarterly of 50 cents plus 
extra of 50 cents, both payable Decem- 
ber 11 to stock of record November 30. 

Kansas City Southern: Extra of $1 
and quarterly of $1, both payable De- 
cember 15 to stockholders of record 
November 30. 

P, Lorillard: Extra of 65 cents and in- 
terim of 30 cents, both payable Decem- 
ber 22 to holders of record December 1. 

Mengel Co.: 50 cents payable De- 
cember 20 to stock of record November 
28. The company paid 25 cents in Oc- 
tober and 15 cents each in July and 
April. 

Motorola: Special of $2 payable De- 
cember 18 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 30. Also 10 per cent in stock pay- 
able January 29 to stock of record De- 
cember 28. 

Norwich Pharmacal: Extra of 25 
cents and quarterly of 20 cents, both 
payable December 11 to stockholders 
of record November 27. 

Pennroad: 50 cents payable December 
11 to stock of record November 22. 
Company paid a like amount in June of 
this year. 

Pennsylvania Salt: Year-end of $1.15 
payable December 15 to stock of record 


November 30. Company paid 40 cents in © 


two previous quarters. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal: Quar- 
terly of 75 cents payable December 12 
to stock of record December 1. Previ- 
ous payments were 50 cents in each of 
the three preceding quarters. 

Richfield Oil: Quarterly of 75 cents 
and special of 75 cents, both payable De- 
cember 15 to stockholders of record 
November 28. 

Seiberling Rubber: $6.25 on the 5 per 
cent Class A preferred payable Decem- 
ber 20 to stock of record December 5. 
The payment covers arrearages for the 
five quarters from July 1, 1949 through 
September 30, 1950. Also the fourth 
quarter dividend of $1.25 on the same 
stock payable January 1 to stock of 
record December 5. Company also de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.12 on the 4% per cent prior pre- 
ferred payable January 1 to stock of 
record December 5. 

Singer Mfg.: Extra of $1.50 and quar- 
terly of $1.50, both payable December 14 
to stock of record November 24. 

Southern Pacific Co.: Extra of 50 
cents and quarterly of $1.25, both pay- 
able December 18 to holders of record 
November 27. 


James Talcott: 10 per cent in stock 
payable as soon as practicable after De- 
cember 16 to stock of record December 
15. Cash will be paid in lieu of fractional 
shares. An increased quarterly of 20 
cents and extra of 25 cents on the com- 
pany’s common stock were also declared 
upon the number of shares outstanding 
prior to the stock dividend, payable De- 
oo 30 to stock of record December 


Texas Gulf Sulphur: $1 quarterly and 
extra of 75 cents, both payable Decem- 
ber 15 to holders of record November 
27. In previous quarters it paid 75 cents 
regular and 50 cents extra. 

United Carbon: Quarterly of 60 cents 
payable December 10 to stock of record 
November 28. Company previously paid 
50 cents quarterly. 

White Motor: Quarterly of 50 cents 


plus extra of 20 cents, both payable De- 
cember 14 to stock of record November 
30. Company paid 40 cents in Septem- 
ber prior to which 25 cents quarterly 
was disbursed. 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
one dollar and ten cents ($1.10) per share, 
less 2.75 per cent Wisconsin privilege 
dividend tax, on the capital stock (with- 
out par value) of the Corporation, pay- 
able December 15, 1950, to stockholders 
of record December 1, 1950. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary. 
November 21, 1950 























C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
payable January 1, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 11, 
1950. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
November 22, 1950. 


























Union CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


ucc 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable Janu- 
ary 2, 1951 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business De- 
cember 1, 1950. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 





























Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 89 


On November 21, 1950, Newmont Mining Cor- 
poration declared a year-end dividend in the 
amount of seventy-five cents (75c) per share in 
cash, and one-twenty-fifth (1/25th) of a share 
of the capital stock of Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co., Limited, upon each share of New- 
mont Mining Corporation stock issued and out- 
standing on November 30, 1950, payable De- 
cember 15, 1950, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 30, 1950. No 
fractional shares of Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co., Limited, stock will be issued. 
Fractional shares will be settled in cash at prices 
prevailing on the record date. 

GUS MRKVICKA, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., November 21, 1950. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 166 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
December 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record on Decem- 
ber 5, 1950. 


27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable December 31, 
1950, to stockholders of record 
on December 5, 1950. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


November 17, 1950 























INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 143rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 9, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 17, 
1950. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 25, 1950 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a stock dividend at the rate 
of five shares for each 100 shares held, to be 
issued January 26, 1951, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 4, 1951. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 25, 1950 





UTICA AND MOHAWK COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Utica, New York 

The Board of Directors of the Utica and 
Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., have declared a 
regular dividend, #190, of 40c per share on the 
common stock and an extra dividend of 40c per 
share on the common stock, both payable Novem- 
ber 25, 1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 17, 1950. 


R. T. MARSHALL, President. 
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Financial Summary 






































































































































Adjusted for —<— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 |—- Seeneaal Variation 215 
220 |— 1935-39=100 e410 
200 205 
180 wh 200 
160 INDEX OF | 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
00 | 1950 
-1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 190 A MJ J A $ 
«© _ ’ 1949 
Trade Indicators Nov.4 Nevill Nevis Nev. 39 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,551 6,584 6,728 5,644 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 103.0 102.7 102.7 782 
PO He RNR 6 cvckcdcaseedcandoreenens 862,184 839,612 +850,000 758,972 
‘oad -1950 ~ 1949 
Nov. 1 Nov. 8 Nov. 15 Nov. 16 
Ri iis oa oad { Federal ) $29,387 $29,674 £ $24,311 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 16,523 16,722 t 13,795 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,353 1,361 $s 1,400 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 . 33,555 33,392 t 37,220 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 49,485 49,230 ~ 46,665 
Baonmecy it CRUMIION.. ...565i0ksk wes widens sees 27,219 27,388 27,296 27,397 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,084 1,085 1,104 1,171 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. tNot reported at press closing time. 
Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones = —— November ~ 7——1950 Range—, 
Averages: 15 16 17 1g 20 21 High Low 
30 Industrials. 229.52 228.94 230.27 231.64 231.53 231.16 231.84 196.81 
20 Railroads .. 68.65 68.74 70.11 70.41 70.32 69.70 70.76 51.24 
15 Utilities ... 40.79 40.66 40.59 40.65 40.64 40.54 46.26 37.40 
65 Stocks 82.84 82.72 83.43 83.82 83.77 83.44 83.81 70.34 
_ November a. 
Details of Stock Trading: 15 16 17 20 21 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,620 1,760 2,130 1,050 2,250 2,000 
SR Hits s 6S cccaenes 1,153 1,136 1,133 945 1,134 1,149 
Number of Advances............ 451 353 649 544 504 446 
Number of Declines............. 426 499 244 166 360 438 
Number Unchanged ............ 276 284 240 235 270 265 
New Highs for 1950............ 58 35 94 86 107 75 
New Lows for 1950............ 2 3 1 0 1 4 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.16 102.10 102.16 102.10 102.25 102.27 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $4,360 $4530 $4680 $1,890 $4330 $4360 
cr 1950 ~ 7—— 1950 Range — 
* Average Bond Yields: Oct. 18 Oct. 25 Nov. 1 Nov. 5 Nov. 15 High Low 
MER ch cncaxuihiote 2.633% 2.642% 2.650% 2.645% 2.639% 2.650% 2.542% 
Be tei vig cen teees 2.916 2.925 2.921 2.925 2.898 2.962 2.854 
Oe: civbuksedwaene 3.175 3.198 3.199 3.197 3.198 3.304 3.157 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.47 6.47 6.71 7.13 7.17 7.17 6.09 
20: Ratlreads. 2.0%... 5.64 5.95 6.16 6.18 5.93 7.17 5.64 
20 Utilities: .4.cc.cc:. 5.98 5.94 6.00 6.04 6.00 6.14 5.31 
ee SIRE 6 nie dace Seen 6.38 6.39 6.61 6.98 7.00 7.00 6.04 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Nov. 20, 1950 


Shares 

Traded 

Gemnel  Mt6 iis 5k desks Kicks daceeevecs 157,900 
Missouri Pacific Railroad pf.............. 124,900 
New York Central Railroad.............. 124,700 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 98,500 
UE NUE 6 cries ccccaschacwwiwitwks 93,800 
Ne TE ofc a cd cansencecrievebe sas 92,300 
Chrselee COTO GPR occas sxc ccdssantemesks 82,400 
Radio Corporation of America............ 77,400 
oi 4 cig ni wlinees Speedin 72,600 
CPT rer Tren et ee 71,100 


———Closing ——_, 
Nov. 14 Nov. 20 
50 4714, 
8% 1134 
17% 17% 
1434 1534 
634 7% 

4514 46 
725% 6936 
17% 18 
1634 173% 
40% 4034 


Net 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


























This is part 55 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1939 1948 1941 - 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Weston Electric Instrument. — iverekuea 28 37% 344% 31% = 36% 4534 63% 53 40% 26% 
alia 10% 26 27% 23 29% 3034 36 30 a8 = «1% 
Reratags sanee $3.03 $4.58 $5.84 $3.29 $3. 32 $3.18 $3.02 $7.10 $4.54 $1.84 $1.95 
Dividends .... 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
West Penn Electric........ GM poss ceess Listed N. Y. Stock Bestones 1934 25% 
LOW nccccccces November, 1947 13% 14% 
Earnings ..... make viene $1.03 $0.84 $0.75 $0.77 $0.83 $2.29 $3.07 $3.28 $3.32 
Dividends .... Pe 0.50 0.21 0.14 0.19 0.41 0.86 0.37 1.00 1.52% 
West Virginia Coal & Coke..High ......... 3% 3% 5 4% 6% 10% 16% 15% 119% 22% 17% 
LOW .eeseeeeee % 1% 2% 2% 4 5% 13% 8% 8% 16% 12% 
Earnings ..... D$0.40 $0.04 $1.22 $1.25 $1.59 $2.62 $1.94 $1.06 $4.89 $6.21 $1.98 
Dividends .... None None 0.20 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.55 1.80 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper. — Pasehn vans 19% 25% 20% 18 16% 28 40 53% 47 51% 50% 
ee aldeead 9% 11 15 10% 11% 16% 22% 32% 32% 38% 35% 
Resales eee k$0.18 k$3.03 k$3.70 k$2.05 k$1.86 k$1.80 k$1.63 k$4.93 k$11.40 k$11.33 k$9.31 
Dividends..... 0.20 1.00 1.80 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 2.40 3.00 4.00 3.00 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.......High........... 75 80 65 50 60 77 78 72 76 115 115 
Mi esade keceeks 42 50 60 43 52 59% 64 63 62% 80 102 
Earnings...... $7.56 $8.69 $7.49 $6.95 $7.00 $5.91 $5.10 $8.18 $16.15 $24.33 $14.92 
Dividends..... 4.00 5.50 5.50 4.50 4.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.370% 7.79 
Wheeling Steel............... ere cre 38% 35% 30% 27% 4% 32% 47% 62% + 57% 4858 
RAP cesarasece 15% 18% 21% 17% 20% 31% 36% 37 29% 
(Adjusted to 2-for-1 split Earnings ..... $3.17 $3.26 $5.87 $2.30 $2. z $2.25 $1.87 $3.12 $8. 63 $11.67 $5.34 
April, 1968)......ccccee0 .-Dividends .... None None 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.37% 0.75 1.00 1.12% 2.00 
White (S. S.) Dental....... eRe \cvcccces 12% 11% 15% 15% 20 22 31% 44 34 27% 32% 
Pee 8% 7% 10% 12% 15 18 21% 27% 26% 23 23% 
Earnings...... $0.87 $1.16 $2.06 $1.91 $2.16 $2.25 $2.13 $5.05 $4.12 $4.40 $2.69 
Dividends..... 0.60 0.60 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 
White Motor................. en ie 15% 17% 17% 15% 22% 29% 47% as 29% 24% 16% 
, Low ......++.- 7 7% 10% 12 13% 20 26% 21% 19% 13% 12% 
; Earnings seuss $0.17 $3.12 $4.41 $5.10 $4.94 $3.38 $3.25 $2.87 $7.95 $4.98 $1.41 
Dividends .... None None 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 £1.25 1.50 1.45 1.15 
White Sewing Machine...... ee 1% 
LOW ccccccccce 1 are cten aie bene cae ree ES aces aaa ewan 
I iisicsectexan ogden cassbwess 4% 7%, 5% 3% 7% 9% i8 23% 17% 22% 32% 
4 LOW sceccecace 1% 3% 2% 1% 2% 5 8% 11% 9% 9% 18% 
(Adjusted to 100% Earnings ougae $0.40 $0.62 $0.65 $0.40 $0.02 $0.23 $0.17 $0.53 $1.70 $6.12 $5.64 
stk. div. Sept. 1950)...... Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 0.37% 1.50 
WIE IE. coos ccscccccccceres WM cccccsics 4% 3% 2% 2% 6% 9% 12 12% 12% 19% 14% 
SE scieevshacs 2% 1% 1% 1% 2% 4% 6% 5% 5% 9 7% 
Earnings ..... $0.77 $0.35 $0.75 $0.43 $1.09 $1.09 $1.15 $0.81 $2.07 $2.50 $1.40 
Dividends .... None 0.10 None None None 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.40 
Willys-Overland ............. ee 3% 3% 2% 2% 9% 20% 26% 26% 13% 12 1h 
LOW csccccecse 1 1y% 1% 1 2 6 16 9 6% 6% 4% 
Earnings ..... jD$0.98 jD$0.50 jD$0.30 j$0.53 j$1.33 j$1.64 j$1.14 j$0.08 j$0.96 j$2.18 j$1.04 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Wilson & Company.......... Pere 7% 7% 7 6% 9% 11% 19% 21 17 17% 12% 
BA  sccecscsee 2% 3% 4% 3% 4y 8 10% 12% 10% 10% 8% 
Earnings ..... k$0.63 k$0.85 k$2.56 k$2.70 k$3.11 k$2.64 k$1.64 k$3.44 k$6.82 k$2.70 $1.71 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.80 0.95 2.00 1.00 
CN ns iccincais ME cccscdes 10 9% 8% 9% 11% 14% 22 21% 20 19 13% 
LOW ceccccesce 6 5% 6% 6% 9 10% 13% 15% 16 12% 10 
Earnings ..... i$0.35 i$1.18 i$1.53 i$1.97 i$1.36 i$1.14 i$1.03 i$1.51 i$3.40 i$2.52 i$0.98 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.75 1.124% 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.12% 4&5 F 1.50 1.00 
Wisconsin Electric Power....High ........- Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 19 18 21% 
BS: ciswsewkeo January, 194 15% 14% 14% 
Earnings .... $0.71 $0.83 $0.59 $0.95 $1.01 $0.90 $1.05 $1.87 $1.73 $1.86 $1.89 
Dividends .... ries 0.30 0.62% 0.45 0.50 0.57% 0.67% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Woodward Iron............... MEE Kaconvees 3134 i334 Fit on ae 2 : 52 b 
BAF bssicccuce 1 1 167 173 19 22 34 ‘s 
(After 2-for-1 split High ...... se epee Gees dae spt dan ain ce re 35 «37% 35 
i ab cokeaes LOW scctccce os Somes siduits or ee éeds Pens shies rere 31% 28 22 
Earnings ciGee $1.12 $2.13 $1.50 $1.92 $1.50 $1.25 $0.30 $2.25 $6.11 $7.36 $7.39 
Dividends ... None 0.50 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.25 3.00 3.00 3.50 
Woolworth (F. W.) ......... Peer oe 50% 42% 34% 30% 42% 444% 50% 62% 53 49% “= 
EG cvtseccocs 36 30 23% 21% 30% 36% 40% 43% 43 41% 
Earnings ..... $3.02 $2.48 $2.69 $2.43 $2.26 $2.35 $2.43 $4.12 $4.32 $4.48 $3. 33 
Dividends ... 2.40 2.40 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.10 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Worthington Pump & BE Scccccass 23% 24% 25% 21% 25% 41% 70 74 68% 64% 
Machinery ............... MEE ciscctdves 10% 13% 16 14% 16% 20% 38 47 48% 52% 
(After 3-for-1 split High .cccccece ee weer ies Mens was waae whee wees ee 25% 18% 
March, 1948) ............. LOW ccccccccce aities sates eta ree err ecce adas Pere arr 13% 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.18 $2.07 $2.81 $2.62 $2.74 $2.82 $1.95 $3.53 $5.86 $5.17 $5.11 
Dividends ... None None None None 0.67 0.50 0.50 0.67 0.67 1.25 1.00 
Wright-Aeronautical ........ High ....... re 124% 129 122 104 108 91% 110 106 80 96% 89 
LOW cecoce eeee 85 91 86 80 78% 69% 75 75% 53 58 68 
Earnings ..... $6.24 $11.10 $17.10 $14.84 $6.00 $16.13 $22.11 $6.97 $0.85 $2.53 $2.16 
Dividends ... 2.00 4.00 8.00 8.00 7.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 10.00 5.00 
Wrigley (Wm., Jr.) ......... Pe EPEeT ee 85% 93 80 62 70 74% 84 82% 70% 69 82 
LOW cocccscese 75 73 50% 39 58 58 69% 59%4 60% 66 
Earnings ..... $4.33 $4.27 $4.05 $3.26 $3.38 $3.15 $2.96 $3.25 $4. 1 $5.82 $6.30 
Dividends ... 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 





i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. D—Deficit. 
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Significant Articles: 


A Look Ahead—1951-2000 


Growth of country; atomic power; price trend; continued high tax 
burden? Social security extensions; advance of science. 


Should Be Good Year for Business 
Steadily tightening controls will slow down production of numerous 
kinds of consumer goods, but over-all effect of this will be more 


than offset by arms program getting into swing. Difficulties in 
interregnum? 


Quarter Century Dividend Honor Roll 
Several hundred N.Y.S.E. listed common stocks have paid dividends 


in each of the past 25 years. Here are these dependable issues— 
together with their actual records over the past decade. 


Fiscal Policy Will Be a Key Factor 
Inflation trend and, to some extent, the stock market pattern will be 


importantly influenced by the Administration’s handling of fiscal 
problems during the coming year. 


Best Market Performers for 1950 


Here are the stock groups that out-paced the general market—with a 
discussion of the reasons. 


Which Industries Have Brightest Outlook? 

While business in general should be good, in 1951, prosperity won’t 
be shared equally. These industries should do considerably better 
than average. 


Stockholder Relations at the Crossroads 


Techniques in handling relations between corporation management 
and its shareholders have substantially improved in recent years. 
but some have proved successful while others have failed. What 
policies are best for the average corporation? 
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